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Follow the Summer 
























to SOUTH AFRICA 


§ the days begin to draw in at home and a suspicion 
A of chilliness creeps into the evening air, it is pleasant 
to contemplate a holiday which will extend your 
association with the sun indefinitely. In South Africa the 
summer is just beginning to give a foretaste of its full glory. 


The moment you set foot ashore at Cape Town life assumes 
a different tempo. The clear atmosphere, the heavenly 
blue skies, the glorious warmth of a friendly sun give zest 
to each new day. There is so much that is new and 
interesting to do, to see, to hear. Few countries contain 
within their own boundaries a more amazing succession of 
scenic marvels—the great Game Reserve, the world’s most 
gigantic waterfall, immense forests, lofty mountains and a 
thousand and one other beautiful and unusual natural 
wonders. Few countries offer a more delightful variety of 
interests, from sun bathing and surfing to golf and fishing 
—from mountaineering and exploring to riding and racing. 
There is something for everybody in South Africa. 


The Empire Exhibition this year enables you to enjoy a 
spectacle without equal in the history of the Continent and 
incidentally to procure advantageous rates for travel to 
South Africa and in the country itself. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the 
South African Railways, South Africa 
House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE diplomatic aspect of the Spanish situation 
still completely overshadows. the military. — As 

to the actual operations, they have left things almost 
precisely where they were a week ago. By far the most 
encouraging feature of the situation is the acceptance 
of the principle of non-intervention by all the Great 
Powers of Europe, and the actual prohibition of the export 
of munitions to Spain by Germany (whose decision 
was announced quite unexpectedly on Monday) as 
well as by Great Britain, France and Belgium. Russia 
and Italy have given what appear to be satisfactory 
assurances but have not yet actually imposed a pro- 
hibition. The adhesion of Portugal, whose Government 
is in sympathy with the rebels, is essential, for large 
consignments of supplies have been going by way of 
Lisbon to the insurgent forces, and our own and other 
Governments are rightly pressing the Portuguese to 
come quickly into line with the Great Powers. It will 
be necessary to take whatever steps are possible to assure 
the loyal execution of non-intervention pledges, and 
France, to whose initiative the whole project is due, 
is proposing the creation of a joint committee to supervise 
the working of the agreement (when a formal agreement is 
reached ; so far there are only declarations by individual 
Governments) and deal with complaints of violation 
or non-execution. That seems a wise and necessary 
step. The independent proposal of the diplomatists 
how congregated at Hendaye that a joint appeal be made 
to Loth sides in Spain to conduct their war on something 
approaching civilised lines is admirable, but not hopeful. 


* % * * 


The German Army Challenge-— 

Herr Hitler can no doubt claim in defence of his decree 
increasing conscript service in Germany from one year 
to two years that France has already taken a similar step 
and that Russia, with a peace-basis army of 1,300,000, 


has just decided to increase that total by 700,000 by 
reducing the recruiting age to 19. But the excuse is 
unconvincing. France, with her static population, and 
a reduction of recruits during the ‘“ war-birth years,” 
would have seen her army substantially reduced if she 
had kept to the one-year service, and Russia has a very 
real possibility of war on her Far Eastern frontiers to 
provide against. What Herr Hitler’s real motive is can 
only be surmised. In view of the recent outrageous 
Press campaigns against Russia, inspired obviously by 
Dr. Goebbels’ Ministry of Propaganda, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that the decree is a direct answer to the increase 
in the Russian forces, though no sane German can believe 
seriously in the danger of a Russian attack on Germany. 
The actual increase in the strength of the German army 
will be less than the doubling of the conscription 
period might suggest, for as things are, a consider- 
able number of the one-year conscripts stay on for a 
second year as volunteers. The new system, it is es- 
timated, will produce a peace-time army of 800,000 
instead of 550,000. 
* * * * 


—and its Repercussions 

This sudden military expansion, achieved by no other 
formality than the signatures of Herr Hitler and General 
von Blomberg, is deplorable in its repercussions abroad, 
whether or not it is followed, as rumoured, by the virtual 
conscription of the whole nation, women and children 
included. In France there is already serious talk 
of an increase from two years’ service to three years’ ; 
if that happens it will no doubt be taken in Berlin as a 
challenge demanding a rejoinder in the form of a still 
further enlargement of the German forces. To that 
process there are only two possible ends—economic ruin, 
or war forced by one nation or other because it can no 
longer maintain the burden of its armaments and must 
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strike before it begins to contract. The single hope for 
the world is in a new effort for a general simultaneous 
limitation and, if possible, reduction. Even to think of 
that at such a juncture as this may seem fantastic, but 
if the coming talks between the Locarno Powers do not 
result in that, they can have little value at all. Mutual 
assistance agreements mean nothing unless they mean that 
the Powers concerned can count on external assistance in 
time of need and can reduce their own armaments accord- 
ingly. The new service decree must lay fresh burdens on 
‘the population of Germany, and Herr Hitler has something 
to gain by lightening them, as he could do without losing 
face if other countries also reduced their armaments. 
‘The so-called Locarno talks and the reinvigoration of the 
League of Nations offer slender enough hope, but it is the 
only hope. 
* * * * 


A Protestant Appeal 

Herr Hitler has frequently represented himself as the 
defender of European civilisation against barbarism ; 
but the appeal which was read in the confessional churches 
of Germany on Sunday is a remarkable comment on his 
fitness for the post. The appeal is the more effective 
because no one can doubt the loyalty or patriotism of 
such men as Pastor Niemdller of Dahlem. ‘“ In the land 
of Martin Luther,” the appeal says, “ the Church is for- 
bidden to testify to the truth of the Gospels.” The pastors 
protest against the persistent attacks on Christianity 
in the Party Press and the schools, the preaching of pagan 
values officially encouraged by men like Herren Rosenberg 
and Baldur von Schirach, the glorification of militarism, 
the persecution of those who preach the most elementary 
Christian doctines. Asserting their loyalty to Germany, 


they declare that they cannot accept the exaltation of 


the State above all spiritual values. The courage which 
inspires this declaration compels admiration, as do the 
elarity and frankness with which, in the face of National 
Socialism, the pastors assert the truth of values which are 
the proper foundation of Western culture. Their appeal 
is the more opportune, and their anxiety the more natural, 
in view of the wholesale conscription and militarisation 
with which the entire youth of Germany is threatened in 
the near future. 
* 


Progress in India 

By his sensible decision to send political officers to the 
Indian States to discuss with the Princes on his behalf 
the practical problems involved in their acceptance of 
the new federal scheme Lord Linlithgow has brought the 
probable date of federation considerably nearer. There 
is no reason now why it should not be a reality by 
the early part of 1938, and no reason therefore why it 
should not synchronise with a great Coronation Durbar. 
The Viceroy’s initiative has been well received, and there 
is every prospect that the necessary quota of Princes 
acceding will be forthcoming much sooner than was 
originally thought likely. The Provincial elections take 
place in the coming winter, and it is obviously desirable 
that the period in which the provinces are autonomous— 
as they will be from April 1st—and a non-federal bureau- 
cratic government still survives at the centre, shall be as 
short as possible. The Congress Party, faced with the 
perennial problem of whether to pledge its members not 
to take office in the Provincial Governments, has decided 
to postpone a decision till after the elections; the non- 
co-operationists are very far from having things their 
own way. Meanwhile the thirty-five millions of the 
depressed classes are said to have resolved to abandon 
Hinduism, and in thcir search for a new religion to be 
hesitating between Islam and Christianity. Their decision 
may be of some political significance, 


<a 


The Treaty with Egypt 

Though the treaty. between Great Britain and Egypt 
was signed. on Wednesday it has not yet been published 
But its general tenor is known, and both countries may 
be satisfied that it. gives them not merely peace but 
friendship with honour. The relations between the two 
from 1882 till today have always been anomalous (though 
such as they were Egypt has derived considerable benef 
from them), and it is an immense gain that a new chapter 
should be opened now with the genuine good will of both 
parties. Egypt now becomes an “independent country 
qualified for admission to the League of Nations, which 
she will no doubt join during the Assembly next month, 
The capitulations remain to be dealt with, and Egypt is 
assured of Great, Britain’s full support in her proposals 
for their abolition. So far from weakening the Empire 
and its communications the new treaty strengthens them, 
for a friendly Egypt is a much greater military asset thay 
military establishments planted on Egyptian soil agains 
Egypt’s will. The military clauses of the treaty appear 
to give this country all that the War Office, the Admiralty 
or the Air Ministry could reasonably ask. Recognition 
is due not only to the statesmanship of Sir Mile 
Lampson but to the wisdom and moderation of Nahas 
Pasha and the Wafd delegates. 

By * Bd * 

Wisdom from Dr. Benes 

President Benes has rendered a valuable public service 
by his speeches in the Sudetendeutsch region of Czecho- 
slovakia. Much more important than his wise recognition 
that the Sudetendeutsch had real grievances was his 
expression of confidence that the peace of Central Europe, 
which means the peace of all Europe, could be preserved, 
The worst enemies of peace are those who speak of war 
as inevitable. It is in no kind of sense inevitable. It will 
come, no doubt, if any nation is determined to precipitate 
it. But no nation goes to war for nothing, and no nation 
in Europe has any avowed aims—nor, so far as can be 
seen, unavowed aims—which it could realise without 
sacrifices a hundredfold greater than any possible gains, 
Even the dictators realise that. Czechoslovakia is in 
some ways in a more perilous position than any other 
State in Europe; it is the more satisfactory, therefore, 
to find Dr. Benes deriding the idea that anyone was 
proposing to attack his country. The key of the situation 
as he sees it is in an understanding between France and 
Germany—and when he spoke the increase in the German 
army had not been announced. But that, if it makes an 
agreement the more difficult, makes it much the more 


necessary. 
* * * * 


The Great American Drought 

President Roosevelt and his Republican rival, Mr 
Alfred M. Landon, are meeting this week in Iowa. Such 
encounters between presidential candidates in the can- 
paign are almost unheard of, but this year the great 
drought makes conferences between the President and 
State Governors an urgent necessity, and Mr. Landon is 
Governor of Kansas. It is now apparent that the desola- 
tion over a vast middle area between Oklahoma and the 
prairie provinces of Canada approximates to that of 1934. 
Not fewer than 500,000 families are directly affected, 
and the Federal Government will need to increase the 
fund already voted by Congress (nearly £300,000,000) 
for agrarian relief. Mr. Roosevelt is in favour of the 
expansion of work-relief jobs to a maximum of 150,000. 
The situation is worsened by the incessant breaking out of 
forest fires, especially in the North-West. The preventive 
organisation has been much improved, and thousands of 
youths from the federal labour camps are fighting fires, 
but the excessive dryness of the country and the atmo 
sphere makes an unmanageable peril. Governor Landon 
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has started his campaign in the West. He is attacking the 
resent administration as reckless and wasteful, and 
demanding a return to “the American system of govern- 
ment,” with “ real jobs at good wages ” instead of work- 
relief. Mr. Roosevelt is contemplating a speaking-tour 
of the whole country. 
* * * e 


Dr. Schacht in Paris 

The resourceful Dr. Schacht, who finds means of improv- 
ing Germany's economic position even in the unlikeliest 
places, began a visit to Paris on Wednesday. Officially, 
he is merely returning the call paid on him in Berlin by 
M. Labeyrie, Governor of the Bank of France. There 
is little opportunity for Dr. Schacht to employ in Paris 
the technique he used, apparently with success, on his 
recent visit to the Balkans, and French observers see 
small prospect of anything emerging from his visit unless 
the conversations he has enter the political as well as the 
financial sphere. The events of this week in Berlin will 
not have made that more easy. But Dr. Schacht desires 
a return to more normal financial and commercial rela- 
tions, of which some form of currency agreement is an 
essential condition. The French Government also has 
repeatedly declared that such an agreement must precede 
any revaluation of the franc. Despite, or perhaps because 
of, the Blum Government’s legislative triumph in its first 
period of office, it is still threatened, as M. Caillaux pointed 
out last week, with a grave financial and Treasury crisis. 
Currency “realignment” would certainly make the 
solution of it easier, and currency problems may be the 
most fruitful subject which Dr. Schacht can discuss 
upon his visit. 

* * * * 

Flying-boat Accidents 

The accident to the Imperial Airways flying-boat, 
‘Scipio,’ in the Mediterranean, in which two lives were 
lost and the lives of all the passengers and crew were 
imperilled, inevitably recalls the recently issued report 
on the sinking of the ‘ City of Khartoum’ at Alexandria. 
The absence of a reasonably accurate and detailed report 
makes it difficult to comment on the latest accident ; but 
with Imperial Airways structural failure in the air or 
bad piloting can definitely be ruled out as possible causes 
of disaster. Modern aircraft can fly safely through bad 
weather ; but when landing under these conditions the 
flving-boat is naturally at a disadvantage compared with 
the aeroplane. And it seems possible that an altogether 
exceptional and unforeseen combination of squalls and 
very rough sea were too much for the flying-boat in this 
case. There can, unfortunately, be no guarantee that 
this will not occur again. The accident at Alexandria 
was due to a number of causes which, acting together, 
were sufficient to bring disaster, although any one alone 
would probably have had no fatal result. The most 
disquieting fact brought to light by the enquiry was 
that this type of flying-boat had flown across the Mediter- 
ranean with such a small reserve of fuel that a change 
in the petrol consumption of the engines was sufficient 
to empty the petrol tanks before reaching harbour. It 
is difficult to imagine any adequate excuse for such a 
state of affairs ; but it-is some small consolation to know 
that it will not be allowed to happen again if it is humanly 
possible to avoid it. 

* x * * 


The Placing of Arms Contracts 

The announcement that a new aero-engine factory is 
to be built at Coventry has aroused many doubts whether 
the Government is being wise or fair in the allotment of 
tearmament contracts. The new factory is to cost £600,000 
and cmploy 1,000 men; one similar factory has already 
been built at Coventry, and the erection of two more is 


expected. No doubt there are many advantages to be 
found in Coventry—experience, skilled workmanship, 
equipment—and these must count heavily with a Govern- 
ment in a hurry for new armaments. But there are also 
disadvantages. The demand for skilled labour is already 
equal to supply at Coventry, and, strategically, the town 
is certain to be one of the first enemy objectives in any 
war. The Government, which is pledged to use all its 
efforts to stimulate industry in the depressed areas, 
might well consider that South Wales, for instance, 
admirably placed strategically, has a strong claim to 
such contracts. The unemployment problem is no 
longer acute outside the depressed areas, whose condition, 
by comparison, becomes the more intolerable ; and the 
Government does not seem to be using the opportunities 
which are now arising to alleviate their distress. 
* * * ~ 

Folly on the Roads 

The Ministry of Transport’s annual report on fatal 
road accidents this year analyses the causes of the 
6,477 deaths which occurred in 1935. As our motoring 
correspondent points out on another page, the surprising 
and depressing conclusion of the report is that the 
majority of the deaths were caused by carelessness or 
gross negligence. This is depressing because mere folly 
is the hardest of all things to cure by legislative enactment 
or by administrative regulations; and apparently 
even human folly is multiplied upon the roads. The 
majority of the accidents took place in conditions of good 
light, clear weather, and light traffic, that is, when they 
should have been most easily avoidable ; of the cases in 
which pedestrians were killed, 80 per cent. occurred by 
their own fault. It seems that the proposal, contained 
in the draft regulations for increasing road safety now 
before the Ministry of Transport, to increase the number of 
kerb-rails and control of pedestrian traffic, offers 
the most promising means of reducing fatal road accidents. 
On the other hand, when drivers were responsible, it was 
because of such mistakes as excessive speed, cutting in, 
overtaking improperly, which, one would have thought, 
all but criminal lunatics should have learned to avoid 
by now. Perhaps the safest lesson taught by the report 
is, if possible, to avoid the roads altogether. 

* * * * 

Strike Action in South Wales 

On Monday 120,000 miners in South Wales handed in 
notices to ccase work in fourteen days’ time. Their 
decision was due to the threat of the Bedwas Colliery 
Company to dismiss 1,000 of its employees who wished 
to withdraw from the Miners’ Industrial Union and 
join the South Wales Miners’ Federation, the officially 
recognised trade union of the miners. Rather than 
enter into negotiation, the Bedwas Company has left 
the South Wales Coal Owners’ Association, which is 
willing to meet the Federation; and on Monday the 
miners’ representatives appealed to the Minister of 
Mines to intervene and arrange a meeting between them 
and the Bedwas Company. The Federation has every 
reason for believing that the question in dispute is one 
which affects every miner in the coalfield; and it is 
difficult to see that the Bedwas Company has any 
justification for this attempt to restrict the workers’ 
elementary right to freedom of industrial organisation. 
Even if it had, the company might well hesitate to 
persist in an attitude which will bring the whole of the 
South Wales coalfield to a standstill and add the miseries 
of a strike to the other miseries South Wales has already 
to bear. It must weigh heavily with the Ministry of 
Mines that the Bedwas Company’s threat implies coercing 
the miners to join a union against their will and must 
prove a scrious obstacle to the gradual improvement in 
relations between masters and men in South Wales. 
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THE DEFENCE OF DEMOCRACY 


a tne Spanish Civil War has raised far graver 


issues outside Spain than inside it is a common- 
place. Fortunately the immediate dangers have 
been exorcized by the agreement at last reached by 
the Great Powers to refrain from intervention direct 
or indirect on behalf of either party in the Spanish 
conflict—an achievement for which great credit is 
due to the French Prime Minister, M. Léon Blum, 
and hardly less to our own Government, which has 
supported the French initiative strenuously and 
single-mindedly in every capital in Europe. The 
agreement is belated. Both sides, the rebels much 
more than the Government, have profited con- 
siderably already by external assistance, and it still 
remains to be seen how loyally the agreement, when 
it is finally and formally concluded, will be honoured 
by the various contracting Powers ; there is obviously 
a case for some kind of international supervision. 
But the first necessary step has been taken. It is 
legitimate to hope that the Spaniards will now be 
left to fight out their own battles in their own way. 
Disastrous and deplorable as the fate of the unhappy 
country is, the fate of Europe would be tenfold more 
deplorable if the attempt to isolate the Spanish war 
failed. 

At this juncture it is profitable and necessary to 
point out one danger which sympathisers in_ this 
country with the respective combatants are 
gratuitously creating—the danger of dividing the 
country when it was never more essential to unite it. 
Democracy and Fascism, we are told, are at grips 
in Spain, and sections of the British Press (since 
public men are widely scattered at this season the 
Press becomes more than ever the stimulant of 
opinion) are extolling the Government or the insur- 
gents, as the case may be, as the potential saviours 
not only of Spain but of Europe. if not the world. 
That, it may be said, is ‘inevitable. The answer 
is that it is not inevitable at all, except within the 
narrowest limits. There is no doubt a Right and a 
Left in every country, and it may be natural that 
the Right in this country should tend to sympathise 
with the Spanish rebels and the Left with the Govern- 
ment. But that such sympathy should lead, as it 
is leading, to the distortion of truth, the suppression 
of facts, the fomenting of domestic antagonisms 
and a blind subservience to misleading appellations 
is neither natural nor rational nor pardonable. 
Neutrality of spirit, such as President Wilson asked 
of his countrymen in the early days of the Great 
War, may be neither attainable nor desirable, but at 
least confusion of thought can be abjured, and some 
restraint on inflammatory impulses achieved before 
they translate themselves into inflammatory words. 

That appeal will be addressed in vain to organs 
whose attitude is the fruit of blind and dishonest 
bigotry and nothing else. But there are cthers— 
the persons and papers in particular whose conviction 
that the battle for democracy will be won or lost in 
Spain is reiterated daily. That doctrine is both 
It is dangerous because it 


dangerous and false. 
implies that the business of the democratic countries 
is to support Spanish democracy by all means 


legitimately possible, notably by supplying th, 
Government with all the aeroplanes. munitions and 
weapons it needs for defence .against the rebek 
in spite of the certainty that the dictatorship countries 
would continue to arm the rebels on an equal anj 
more extensive scale, that the result would be to 
sever more fatally than ever the democratic fro 
the ‘‘ Fascist’ Powers of Europe. and _ that the 
inevitable end would be a European war. And it js 
false, because it rests on a veneration not merely for 
labels but for spurious labels. ; 

Consider these labels. In Spain, it is said, demo. 
eracy is pitted against Fascism. What Fascism js 
we need not here stop to enquire. The State structure 
in Italy is certainly not the same thing as the State 
structure in Germany, and what the State structure 
in Spain would be if General Franco's military 
rebellion succeeded neither General Franco nor 
anyone else knows. Spanish democracy deserves 
closer study, for in the name of that the democrats 
of this country and France and Russia—the demo- 
cratic Russia of Tuesday’s shooting-squads—are 
being urged to intervene. The plain fact is that in 
Spain there is no democracy, as democracy is under 
stood in Great Britain and France: there neve 
has been; and there is no shadow of possibility of 
the establishment of a democratic régime after this 
war, whichever side wins it. There has for the last 
five years been a Parliamentary system which 
spasmodically and for brief intervals has functioned 
as a Parliamentary system should, and every adherent 
of Parliamentary institutions anywhere must wish 
it well, deplore its failures and hope for its survival 
and ultimate success. But to call the system that 
has existed in Spain since Primo de Rivera fell a 
democracy is either affectation or ignorance. 

What are the essential elements of Parliamentary 
democracy ? These at least; that there shall be 
freedom of speech and writing; that the executive 
shall be responsible to a legislature clected by the 
free vote of men and women sufficiently educated 
to know what they are voting for; that laws shall 
be enacted only by a majority vote of the legislature; 
and that no man shall be punished for breathing 
them except after a fair trial in public. It is netorious 
that hardly one of those conditions has been fulfilled 
in Spain in recent years, or indeed ever. An illiterate 
electorate has been exposed to every kind of influence, 
from the priests, the landowners, the labour unions, 
the village bosses (caciques), the mayors (alcaldes); 
local authority, regular or irregular, has always been 
more effective than the writ of the central gover- 
ment; no administration, not even that elected last 
February, has been strong enough to maintain orde 
and suppress rioting; not the most constitutional 
government, such as that elected in 1931, could 
govern for more than a few weeks without abandoning 
constitutional methods and resorting (in breach of 
the constitution) to special legislation providing fo 
the suspension of newspapers, imprisonment without 
trial, internment or deportation, and all the familiat 
expedients of arbitrary governments in Moscow 
and Rome and many other lesser capitals. This is 
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distressing, but it is true, and profound as our 
sympathy W ith the Spanish “Government in its 
struggle may be, it is plain folly, and dangerous 
folly, to ‘label that Government democratic and 
declare that by its success or failure the cause of 
democracy everywhere stands or falls. 

The Spanish war, lamentable as it is, is a civil 
yar, and it must be kept a civil war—as there is now 
good reason to hope that it will. If, and only if, 
the Government is victorious, there may ultimately 
be an advance to something like a democratic régime, 


though certainly not for years to come. Meanwhile 
democracy elsewhere has plenty to do at home in 
its own defence. In this country we need to guard 
jealously against encroachments on individual liberty 
and any tendency to subordinate the authority of 
Parliament to the will of the executive. The best 
way to defend democracy is to make democracy 
work, and work better than any dictatorship system 
can. That is a duty which devolves on Conserva- 
tives, Labour and Liberals alike—for belief in 
democracy is not a virtue peculiar to the two latter. 


THE TWILIGHT OF THE BOLSHEVIKS 


TT trial of the Sixteen in Moscow, ending in their 
execution within a few hours of the death 
sentence, has been followed in this country with 
The liberal friends of the Soviet Union, 
democratic ” 
All- 


amazement. 
who took at its face value the new “ 
constitution announced for adoption by the 
Union Congress of Soviets next November, and 
persuaded themselves that the Soviet régime was 
really moving at last in the direction of liberty and 
toleration, cannot conceal their bewilderment. Even 
the more sceptical have been horrified at this public 
reversion to terrorist methods. But the background 
of the present atrocity is clear enough. The Soviet 
régime, from the moment it became a State, was 
faced with a fundamental dilemma. It had to choose 
between a policy of world revolution, which was an 
essential part of the Marxist creed, but which 
kept the new State at loggerheads with the whole 
world, and a policy of normal international rela- 
tions, which involved the abandonment of Marxist 
orthodoxy. 

While Lenin lived, his skill and prestige staved 
off the fatal choice. But when he died and the 
succession was contested, a split became inevitable. 
Trotsky and Stalin confronted each other with the 
rival slogans of “ permanent revolution” and 
“Socialism in a single State.” Trotsky was a good 
Marxist and Stalin an astute politician; and it 
was no accident that the politician won. Since 1927 
Trotsky has been an exile from Moscow, and since 
1929 from his country. Once the principal bugbear 
of capitalism, he rapidly qualified for the rédle of 
Public Enemy No. 1 of the “ Socialist State.” It is 
a tribute to his reputation for outspoken honesty, 
as well as to the oriental methods by which Soviet 
prosecutors obtain their evidence, that nobody outside 
the Soviet Union today questions Trotsky’s emphatic 
denial that he has had any hand in plots against 
Stalin and the Soviet régime. 

Once Trotsky was expelled, there was nothing but 
sentiment and tradition to prevent the Soviet 
Government from following the path of other national 
states. The last remnants of sentiment and tradition 
were dissipated by the German and Japanese menaces. 
Almost every step taken by Soviet foreign policy 
since 1933 had been condemned in advance, in 
terms of -withering invective, by the party leaders 
of five, ten and fifteen years ago; and the most 
docile party members were shocked when, after 
M. Laval’s visit to Moscow, Stalin sent public 
instructions to the French Communists to vote for 


military credits and to support M. Laval’s Govern- 
ment. What has been going on inside Soviet 
Russia during the past eighteen months no foreigner 
knows. Foreign correspondents in Moscow can dis- 
cover little which the Government does not want 
them to discover; and that little they cannot tell 
without incriminating their sources. It is still 
uncertain whether the murder of Kirov in December, 
1934, for which 117 persons were executed, was in 
fact a political crime, or the act of a madman, or 
the vengeance of the relative of some victim of 
Soviet justice. What is certain is that the Kirov 
affair was the starting-point of a new heresy-hunt 
against those ‘old Bolsheviks ”” who had not been 
supple enough to bend their Marxist conscience 
to the new party line. The most significant symptom 
of all was the dissolution of the “ Society of Political 
Convicts ’—an association of veteran revolutionaries, 
which ran its own publishing house and was the 
most influential non-official organisation in Russia. 
But why at this juncture did the Soviet leaders 
choose to abandon the customary method of private 
arrest and transportation in favour of the public 
trial and execution of sixteen principal victims ? 
Of the many answers suggested by puzzled observers 
in this country only two possess any degree of 
plausibility. The first is that the Soviet Government 
was anxious to divert the minds of its supporters 
from the awkward fact that it has just declared its 
neutrality in the one civil war since 1917 which 
seems to conform to the Bolshevik text-book pattern 
of a struggle of the worker and the peasant against 
the landlord and the priest. The second, and more 
probable, answer is that Stalin and his lieutenants 
were genuinely alarmed by the strength and obstinacy 
of the resistance put up by the Old Guard to the 
official right-about-turn, and decided to advertise, 
by a Draconian example, that the longest party record 
would no longer excuse the crime of thinking for 
oneself, This result has been signally achieved. 
Zinoviey and Kameney, Lenin’s closest comrades 
while Stalin was still unheard of and Trotsky not yet 
a Bolshevik, have faced Stalin’s firing-squad. The 
old trade union leader Tomsky, more fortunate or 
more courageous, killed himself when the police 
came to fetch him. Of the seven original members of 
the Politburo who presided at the foundation of the 
Soviet State, Stalin alone remains—bloodstained, 
but victorious. Nor will this be the end of the 
holocaust. Other names, including that of Sokol- 
nikoy, the former Soviet Ambassador in London, 
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are said to have been implicated by the admissions 
of the Sixteen. 

The course of the trial itself seems to have been 
devoid of novelty. The accused had been com- 
pletely broken before it began. One and all made 
carefully prepared confessions in which they abjectly 
accused themselves of every imaginable and un- 
imaginable crime. Vyshinky, the Public Prose- 


cutor, dropping the quasi-judicial suavity of the 


== 


Metro-Vickers trial, begged the court to “ shoot all 
sixteen mad dogs,” and shouted torrents of abuse at 
the dock. He felt perhaps a legitimate professional] 
jealousy. of General Goering’s previous record jp 
this particular vein. It has not been reported 
whether Grigori Dmitroff, hero of the Reichstag 
fire trial and now Secretary-General of Comintern, 
attended the Moscow trial, or what he thought 
about it. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


N the face of it there is something to be said for the 
demand of Sir Stafford Cripps and others that Parlia- 
ment should be summoned to discuss the Spanish situation. 
But more, in my view, to be said against it. There is no 
indication that the country disapproves of the Govern- 
ment’s policy—the National Council of Labour evidently 
approves of it—and the speeches of the minority who 
disapprove—Sir Stafford himself, for example-—would 
not be calculated to ease the situation. A House of 
Commons’ debate would almost inevitably degenerate 
from a sober discussion of intervention and non-interven- 
tion into a controversy on the merits of Communism and 
Fascism. If we were driven into anything that could be 
‘alled intervention the situation would be so serious that 
Parliament ought to be called together to consider it. 
But so long as there is a reasonable hope of a non-interven- 
tion agreement being observed, Members can well be left 
to enjoy their holiday. The convocation of Parliament 
in the middle of the recess to discuss the international 
situation would have a disturbing psychological effect, 
both at home and abroad. It may have to be convoked 
in spite of that, but there is no case for it at present. 


* * * * 


It is odd and rather grim when a man whom you 
last saw in Bond Street is stood up against a wall in 
Moscow and shot. For it was in Bond Street, a good 
many years ago now, that I last saw M. Kameneff, 
walking away from the Russian Trade Delegation’s 
offices, where I had been talking with him and M. 
Krassin who, of course, overshadowed him on the busi- 
ness side of the Trade Delegation’s work. Kameneff 
was there to smooth over political difficulties. Blond, 
bearded, with his rimless glasses, he looked more of a 
mild professor than a ruthless’ revolutionary. Now he 
has gone, with the rest of the old revolutionaries. And 
at the same moment Mr. W. C. Bullitt, whom I remember 
at the Peace Conference as almost a hundred per cent. 
sympathiser with the Russian revolutionaries of that day, 
gets almost the most respectable diplomatic post in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s gift—the Embassy at Paris. He should 
do well there while the Left is in power at any rate. 
His exit from Paris in 1919, when he resigned from the 
American delegation because he thought President 
Wilson had sold the pass, is an interesting prelude to 
his return in his new capacity. 

* * * * 


I have been reading the lively little pamphlet called 
Politics in the Train which Mr. Harold Nicolson has just 
written (and Constable have published at  sixpence) 
and in which he explains why he is National Labour. 
The man he was talking to (for the pamphlet consists 
of an eloquent monologue, broken by most conveniently 
inept questicns by a fellow-passenger on the L.M.S.) 
never quite understood after two hours of explana- 
tion. and I find myself rather in the same case. 
For why Mr. Nicolson should be National Labour 


rather than National Liberal or Left Wing Cop. 
servative there is really nothing in his pamphlet to 
show. Englishmen, he says, are sick of party polities, 
They always have been, but never sick enough to give 
them up; and there is no sign that they ever will be, 
Moreover the case for maintaining an alternative Gover. 
ment on the Opposition benches is as strong as ever, 
At one point, I may add, I find Mr. Nicolson rather 
alarming. Explaining that he stands not for dogma 
but “ for enlightened empiricism,” he adds a little airily, 
“We shall say ‘ This is the sort of thing that may work 
out well or badly. We shall try it. If it works out badly 
we promise to tell you in time.’” Try it on the dog. 
Fiat experimentum in corpore vili. If my doctor were 
fallible enough to “ try it ” and then find it worked out 
badly, his promise to ‘tell me in time” might be subject 
to the same fallibility too. 


* * * * 


Hackneyed hymns are a topic on which argument 
can be eternal, and any one of us could no doubt quickly 
produce a rival nine to those the Bishop of Chelmsford 
would like to ban—or rather to suspend for twelve 
months. There are, of course, both words and tunes 
to be considered, and often the one is as good as the 
other is bad. But the principle is interesting. Ought 
hymns to be banned simply because people like to sing 
them? There are one or two which I would willingly 
hear sung at every service I attend (and I attend with 
some regularity), just as I should be very happy to have 
a nice quiet little private orchestra playing me the 
Marseillaise during every meal of every day. But 
then,—as it is perhaps superfluous to remark—I am 
not primarily a musician. 


* * * * 

I find a perplexing little heading in Wednesday's 
Manchester Guardian: 

ROCK FOR MR. LLOYD GEORGE 

1. A brickbat ? This seems on the whole likeliest. 
(Cf. Bret Harte: “©. . . when a chunk of old red sand- 
stone took him in the abdomen.”’) 

2. A Plymouth Rock? The ex-Premier is, or was, 
a great poultry-fancier. 

3. A geological specimen ? 
to be a petrologist. 

What actually happened is recounted as follows: 
“Miss Lloyd George bought some Llanerchymedd rock 
for Mr. Lloyd George.” Which still leaves it uncertain 
whether the substance was of the nature of serpentine 
or what Americans call candy. 


But he is not known 


*” * * 


The National Spokesman 

“ Baillie Victor Warren, a leader of Glasgow’s Pro 
gressive Party, today voiced the country’s indignation 
at Socialist interference on behalf of the Reds in Spain.” 
—The Daily Mail. JANUS. 
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TO AMERICA BY AIR 


By E. N. B. BENTLEY 


WONDER how many people realise that in 1919 
| (cight years before Col. Lindbergh’s flight) several 
dozen men had already flown across the Atlantic. The 
first flight, via the Azores, was made in May by Lieut.- 
(ommander Read and his crew in U.S. naval flying boat. 
In June, 1919, Alcock and Whitten-Brown, flying a 
Vickers Vimy acroplane, made the first non-stop flight 
across the Atlantic; and in July Captain G. H. Scott 
and 29 others flew to New York and back’ in the 
airship R.B4. 

Once the Atlantic had been flown the next obvious, 
although far distant, stage was the establishment of 
regular passenger and mail services between Europe and 
North America. In the seventeen years which have 
passed, air travel has increased in a manner which none but 
the most optimistic could have visualised, but the North 
Atlantic is still without a regular air service; although 
England and the United States are now preparing for 
experimental flights with flying boats. 

A careful study of a map of the world’s air lines will 
show the fundamental reason for this hiatus over the 
Atlantic. The air services connect the big towns and 
cities, so that every three or four hundred miles the air 
liner can land and take on fuel. The shortest distance 
across the Atlantic, from Ireland to Newfoundland, is 
about 1,700 miles; which is well beyond the range of 
existing commercial aeroplanes. There are a few types 
which could fly that distance by sacrificing most of their 
“pay-load” and carrying extra petrol in place of passengers 
and goods. But an aeroplane which carries nothit g but 
‘its crew and its fuel ceases to be a commercial aircraft. 
Various schemes, such as refuelling in the air, floating 
“seadromes”” and so on have been evolved for over- 
coming this difficulty of long-range commercial flying ; 
but a practicable idea has yet to be tried. 

Both Germany and France now run flying-boat services 
across the rather shorter and easier South Atlantic 
route, from West Africa to Brazil. Even so, this means 
avery long oversea crossing, especially for aircraft which 
cannot keep flying if one engine fails. Each of these 
lines has suffered from the inevitable tragedy of a flying 
boat which set out on its journey and has never been 
seen again. The skill and courage of the men who 
fly over this route command the highest admiration ; 
but the fact remains that these services are far from 
being true commercial aviation. 

For technical reasons, which cannot be explained in 
mn article of this length, an airship has a far greater 
range than the heavier-than-air craft and is the obvious 
vessel for long-distance oecan travel. The airship 
‘Hindenburg,’ with enough fuel and to spare for the 
three thousand mile journey from Frankfurt to New 
York, can carry a pay-load (consisting of 50 passengers, 
mail and goods) of 19 tons. 

Considered on its technical merits alone, the airship 
should play a far greater part in the development of 
commercial aviation than it does at present. Unfor- 
tunately there are other factors to be taken into account, 
the most powerful of which is public opinion ; and it is 
fear which is holding back the progress of the airship. 
Most people still think of airships and disaster in the 
same breath, so to speak; and until this attitude of 
mind can be altered, the technical merits of the airship 
might just as well not exist. The regular and uneventful 
Voyagings of the ‘ Graf Zeppelin’ and the * Hindenburg ’ 
are beginning to have some effect in changing the public 
attitude towards airship travel, but it is a slow process. 

The airship, when considered as a passenger-carrier 


and not a war-machine, has a far better record of safety 
than any other modern means of transport; and it is 
the only one which can claim that it has never killed a 
single paying passenger. Some accidents, although not 
due to war-time action, have occurred to airships built 
for war purposes ; and in some of these cases risks have 
been deliberately taken in the design and flying of the 
airship in order to obtain the maximum performance. 
Another factor which is very likely to lead to trouble is 
flying an airship with an inexperienced crew; if it is a 
new experimental airship the risk is all the greater ; 
and if in addition the crew fly it into the centre of a storm 
when they don’t know how to handle it, there are all the 
essentials for a spectacular crash. Sometimes an airship 
may prove to be unsatisfactory on its first flights, and 
yet the crew will risk flying it in order to find out and 
remedy the defects. The R.101 disaster was partly due 
to this cause. 

This may seem an alarming list of possible dangers, but 
the whole point is that they are all due to cireumstare:s 
which could not arise in a regular commercial service. 
Consider the record of Germany’s civil airships; over 
50,000 passengers carried without a fatal accident, and 
many of them in the early days of the airship, before the 
War. For two or three years the ‘ Graf Zeppelin’ hs 
been running every summer a regular for‘nightly service 
between Germany and South America. This airship is 
eight years old and has well over three-quarters of a 
million miles to its credit; and all that accumulated 
experience has been made use of in the ‘ Hindenburg,’ 
which is in almost every respect a big improvement on the 
‘Graf Zeppelin.’ 

To return to the subject of future Atlantic air services ; 
the first essential is the ability to carry a reasonable 
number of passengers. As a minimum the total weight 
of passengers and goods carried should at least equal the 
weight of fuel on board, otherwise the service could not 
pay its way without an impossibly extravagant subsidy. 
None of the flying boats to be used by England or the 
United States in the projected flights are capable of carry- 
ing a reasonable pay-load over this distance ; and in this 
respect the airship is almost immeasurably superior. The 
second and equally essential requirement is safety ; and 
here again the trans-Atlantic airship has an unequalled 
record. Speed is the third requirement ; in this respect 
the aeroplane and flying boat have a big advantage over 
the airship. But speed, without pay-load or safety, is 
quite useless for commercial aviation. The flying boats 
now being built cannot carry more than a few passengers 
ecross the Atlantic, neither can they provide the comfort 
of the airship ; and they have yet to prove the absolutely 
essential qualification of safety over 3,000 miles of 
ocean. If our designers can succeed in building com- 
mercially successful flying boats at least three times 
as big as our latest, then the airship may be outclassed. 
But a knowledge of the technical difficulties involved 
indicates that such a possibility is extremely remote. 

Ten years ago our Government laid before the Imperial 
Conference a scheme for an Empire airship service which 
was well received by the Dominions ; and airship mooring- 
masts were erected in England, Canada, Egypt and Indie. 
It is not too late for us to start again; the designers, 
builders and most of the crew of our successful airship 
R.100 are still here. At the present stage of the world’s 
aeronautical development, and for many years to come, 
the airship provides the only solution to the problem of 
long-distance ocean travel; and no nation needs such 
services more than England and the British Empire. 
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AMERICA THANKS GOD 


By D. W. BROGAN 


y T was at an interval in an all-in wrestling show that 
I heard the standard American verdict on the 
European situation. ‘“‘ When you look at Spain you’re 
grateful you’re an American.” “‘ Yes, and all these 
European countries are going to try to get us in again.” 
‘ What the wrestling fans said millions, it is safe to guess, 
are thinking. Europe is more than ever the incorrigible 
continent ; doomed to flounder, perhaps to drown in its 
own blood, and America, or so the average American is 
resolved, will add neither blood nor money to the mess. 
Not blood, for that has already been spilled to no 


Washington, August 15th, 

prudence (a harsher word is often used) it is regarded 
with some tolerance ; beggars can’t be choosers, and in 
the present situation, Britain is a beggar. But as fo 
as it is based on sympathy for the Nazis it is regarded 
with a much less tolerant eye. It may seem at first sight 
paradoxical that in a country with its own ugly: record jn 
race questions, with a great deal of barely concealed anti. 
semitism permanently festering, Hitler should pe 
looked at with less toleration than he is in England. Qne 
easy explanation is, of course, the great number of Ameri. 
can Jews, the millions of poor Jews, the hundreds of 
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purpose “ to make the world safe for democracy ” ; not 
money, for it is firmly believed that it was at least as 
much to rescue the financial commitments of Wall Street 
as to save democracy or civilisation that the American 
troops were sent overseas, 

It is from this standpoint that the American man in 
the street is contemplating the gathering storm in 
Europe. He is a spectator at an all-in wrestling match 
who is firmly resolved not to be provoked, even if one 
of the combatants is thrown into the ringside seats. The 
professional diplomats and the professional students of 
world affairs may have their doubts about the possi- 
bility of preserving this calm in the face of an increasingly 
complex situation, but the plain man has no doubts. 
Going to war is a thing that is willed ; it does not merely 
happen. It will not be willed and so will not happen. 

In Washington the atmosphere is less detached, for 
here the problems of neutrality are more keenly felt 
than in the run of American towns, here the connexions 
with Europe are constantly being renewed, and here the 
European visitor is asked his opinion of the situation 
with much less detached curiosity than even in New 
York. The Spanish civil war, in the ten days I have 
been here, has ceased to be a contest in which only a 
sporting interest is being taken, and has become a 
problem. When the President hinted that already 
there was arising the problem of supplying munitions to 
the belligerents, a shudder ran through official and 
newspaper circles, for it was the first sign that the ghost 
that many thought laid for good was walking again. 
The neutrality legislation of last year does not provide 
for a civil war like this; there is no legal obstacle to 
supplying either side with arms if it can pay for them. 

The American view of the general European situation 
is not encouraging to the British visitor. With varying 
degrees of politeness it is conveyed to him that the possi- 
bility of a definite and courageous policy being carried 
out by the British Government is a contingency hardly 
worth considering. The impression of feebleness left by 
the Abyssinian débdcle has not been erased by any subse- 
quent action, and it is taken for granted, even in very 
Anglophile circles, that there will be no real resistance to 
the demands of the Fascist Powers until Britain is pushed 
into a corner. She is not quite in that corner yet, but if 
the Fascists win in Spain it is assumed that an isolated 
Britain and a defeated France will be in no position to 
resist the next drive of the dictators. Apart from British 
interests in stability in Portugal, it seemed evident to 
most of the Americans with whom I talked that British 
interests are bound up with the triumph of the Left in 
Spain, but there is also a widespread belief that British 
policy will not necessarily follow its best interests, firstly 
because of sympathy with Fascism in high quarters and 
secondly, because of timidity. 

The conviction that Britain has moved or is moving 
over to the German camp is held very widely by men who 
are far from credulous, As far as this shift is based on 


powerful Jews. But their influence, in a sense, works 
against the Jewish community, for it makes suspect the 
criticism of Nazi theories and practices that marks the unifie 
New York newspapers. of sc 
The American mistrust of Nazi achievements goes far upon 
deeper than Jewish influence can account for. For one 
thing, the official religion of America is democracy, Al] py fea 
American children learn the creed of that religion, “ The isast 
Declaration of Independence,” and though it may mean Sor 
little in practice, the words of Jefferson fight against the explai 
theories of Rosenberg. Equally important is the easy treaty 
American realisation that a great national movement, back, 
drawing on the sincere devotion of millions, may yet be was § 
led by madmen, crooks, charlatans. The simple-minded natiol 
British visitor who can’t believe that a movement which and ¢ 
has such nice boys and girls in it, so obviously full of these, 
loyalty and decency, may yet be poisonous to the soul, arose 
may be the instrument of mean revenge or monomaniacal conta 
folly, has few American counterparts. The American with ; 
knows better ; he has had the Ku Klux Klan ; he has the a wea 
Black Legion. natiol 
This suspicion of the new Germany has been reinforced Herei 
by the triumphs of negroes in the Olympic Games. What- count 
ever reasons induced the Fihrer to avoid receiving Jesse reinfe 
Owens, the American public put them all down to chagrin thus 
at the defeat of the Aryan runners by the black pride of His 
Ohio. Even southern papers and southern individuals the n 
who might be expected to “ have no use for a nigger” effort 
enjoyed the discomfiture of the maker of modern Germany, natio 
and the widespread belief that Herr Hitler can “ dish it out and r 
but can’t take it” has not added to the small stock of natio 
respect with which he is regarded here. Yet it is believed every 
that Britain is now giving way to Herr Hitler, perhaps or m 
consenting to follow in his wake. The only hope of do n 
saving what is left of democracy in Europe lies, I am indiv. 
constantly being told, in a close alliance of France and their 
Britain, but few believe it possible. The weakness of the the p 
French Government in the Spanish question, in face of again 
what Americans take to be open aid from Italy and founc 
Germany for the rebels, is taken as an ominous sign felloy 
that in France democracy will collapse in face of Fascist with, 
pressure from within and without, unless a French Left he vi 
government can show achievements in foreign policy the s 
that will reassure the timid. p . Th 
Such a reassurance can only come from Britain, but all m 
Britain having shown that her bluff can be called by Fd 
Mussolini, is in no position to reassure France or intimidate with 
Germany. In the next year or two there must be 2 show- Socia 
down, or a more or less graceful recognition of the fact natlo 
that the countries whose leaders can use threats of war comp 
with a chance of being believed will always be able to since 
coerce countries whose bite is not better than their bark. been 
A Fascist Europe with Britain in uneasy isolation on its but 
edge, or a Europe divided into two armed camps—one abate 
united in policy and ruthless in execution, one timid and have 
vacillating—that is the picture many well-informed first 
Americans paint for themselves, —_ 
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Kither way, the resolution to leave Europe alone is a 
ferce passion. Sympathies may waver. a little, but, that 
isall. No politician dare use vague words that might be 
twisted by an opponent into an advocacy or condonation 
of “ entanglement.”” The Republican platform, with its 
denunciation of adherence to the World Court, marks 
another stage in the retreat from Europe that began in 
1919. The promises of Governor Landon that he will try 
to collect the War debts, as far as they have any meaning 


at all, are a gesture of repudiation of a past policy that 

allowed these debts to be contracted. If isolation is 

really possible it will be tried out fully, and most Americans 

are convinced that it is possible. Only a few note that 

each step away from Europe brings America nearer 
Japan—and in another sense, Russia; only a few re- 
member the maxim of Mr. Dooley that you can refuse to 

like a man or to lend him money, but if he wants a fight 
you have got to oblige him. 


HUMANITY: THE LESSON OF HISTORY 


By F. S. MARVIN 


NE problem more than any other about the present 
() age will tax the judgement of the future historian, 
and it may be interesting to attempt to forecast his 
answer. How is it that at a time when the world is more 
unified than ever, both mechanically, by the appliances 
of science and intellectually, by common conclusions 
upon life and the Universe, the nations which inhabit this 
planet are more distraught than ever by rumours of war, 
by fears that their common civilisation may break down ? It 
is a strange. paradox and both sides of it seem equally real. 

Some critics, obsessed by recent events, are inclined to 
explain the case by reference to the Great War or the 
treaty which ended it. But one must clearly go further 
back, for national discords were rife before the War. It 
was after the great French Revolution that vigorous 
nationalities first began to appear. Belgium, Holland 
and Greece were the earliest cases ; but side by side ‘with 
these, about the middle of the last century, a greater idea 
arose of a collective Being and a higher ideal which would 
contain all the nations and strengthen and inspire them 
with a progressive faith. The last few decades have seen 
a weakening of this faith, a feverish growth of competing 
nations, of dazzling inventions, of material concerns. 
Herein lie the roots of our present troubles, and to 
counteract them one cannot do better than restate and 
reinforce that great idea, with all its underlying truths, 
thus temporarily obscured. 

History unfolds, working beneath and above all 

the nations, a greater force, derived from the co-operative 
efforts of the strongest and best men of all the races and 
nations. These have been operative in science, philosophy 
and religion, as well as in the political activities by which 
nations are framed. Through these converging efforts 
everything in society has arisen which is most permanent 
or most universally valued. But these universal values 
do not antagonise or eclipse the achievements of the 
individual or the smaller units. Rather they give them 
their true place and cternal significance. Thus Alfred, 
the purest of great English types, gains lustre when seen 
against the world background. Not only a hero and a 
founder in his own nation, he kec»mes a lesson and a 
{ellow-worker for all mankind. For he made friends 
with, and civilised, his foes. He was ready to fight, but 
he valued the culture of the spirit above the prowess of 
the sword. 
. This notion of a real unity and ideal force, embracing 
all mankind, gained great vogue, especially in England 
and France. Philosophically, it should be connected 
with the name of Comte, though many others shared it. 
Socially and industrially, it is linked with the first Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1851. It was a time of greater 
complacency, hope and general goodwill, than have 
since prevailed. Since then the international fabric has 
been mechanically strengthened in a thousand ways, 
but the complacency and the optimistic belief have 
abated. Violent disturbances of class and race and nation 
have shaken it, and even those nations in the West which 
first proclaimed a faith in humanity would not now 
repeat it with their earlier confidence. 


mined among us. 


The eclipse though temporary is general ; but we shall 
not be accused of libel or malice if we select a few examples 
from the specially darker spots. ... It is a false and 
dangerous idealism which exalts a Frederick or a Bismarck 
above the German heroes who have done good to, and 
are accepted by, the universality of mankind. One 
may quarrel to the crack of doom about such men, but 
there is no difference as to the human value of Kant or 
Goethe, Helmholtz or Virchow, Beethoven or Mozart. 
There must be a world Valhalla, both in Germany and in 
Italy, before the world can be at peace. Dante and 
Leonardo, Michelangelo and Galileo must rank higher 
than all the condottiert of the past or present. 

But it is in the Far East that we hear the most ominous 
rumblings of upheaval and revolt. The Japanese—or 
many of them—seem to be deliberately building up a new 
religion on a national-socialistic basis, which is ready to 
sacrifice everything for the home divinity, but recks 
nothing of mankind. 

The moral is clear for the youngest and most deter- 
The old ideas, so far as they were true, 
must be repolished and presented with as much force as 
before and with more persistency. And the rallying-cry 
must still come from the West, where humanitarian 
ideas first appeared. ‘The West was the forcing-ground of 
science, and by the humane applications of science, en- 
forced by a common goodwill, the practical ills of the world 
must be cured. 

We believe then that the broadminded historian would 
conclude as follows. Science and the products of inven- 
tion have crowded the world with possibilities and 
distracted our minds from the simple issues of peace, 
fellowship and goodwill. And in the midst of all this 
the Great War and other causes have raised up another 
crowd of competing nationalities eager to make the 
best of their place in the sun and jostling one another in 
the struggle. Both these causes of turmoil are more 
active than ever, but neither of them is without good 
lineage and precedent. While one may never argue 
directly from past analogies in history, it is irresistible 
in this case to look back a hundred and fifty years to the 
French Revolution, the Napoleonic wars and the new 
nations of the early nineteenth century. {ft was a 
somewhat similar turmoil, and humanity survived. Those 
new nations—Belgium, Holland and Greece—have on 
the whole made good, and the factory system, with its 
early horrors, has turned largely to the good of man. 

Will it be said that the dangers and difficulties are far 
greater now, that our powers of destruction are vastly 
enhanced and that in some cases, as lately in Russia and 
now in Spain, the instincts of pure inhumanity have been 
sharpened ? On such lines one might argue endlessly, 
and there is nc hope of agreement. It is better to look to 
the great and unquestionable changes which have fortified 
humanity and inspire a reasonable hope. First should 
be put that unprecedented improvement in health and 
fall in mortality which socialised medicine has effected 
in all civilised countries at an increasing rate. M. René 
Sand, in his classic book (L’Economie Humaine par la 
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médécine Sociale) has given irrefragable proof. If ‘‘ human 
economy ” in this century has made these strides, on what 
grounds and at what point are we to limit it? Secondly, 
in the century since the last débdcle, an immensely strong 
reinforcement to the humanitarian cause has arisen in 
the further West. The United States feel more strongly 
as a nation, and on occasion act more generously, than 
any other community in the world. Though temporarily 
absorbed in their own affairs, their interests in that century 
have steadily widened and cannot, by the force of events, 
ever return permanently into a purely domestic channel. 
Their growing co-operation with the League of 


MORE LIGHT 


Ata 
Nations is sufficient proof of this. And in the Le 
with its kindred world-organisations, one has the len 
and strongest proof of a growing humanity. This a 
place to discuss the burning current questions of lets 
reform or the League future. But for our sutthmar 
judgement it is right to add that the League Temains 
that it is still the most striking proof of the growth of . 
international conscience in the last hundred years, and 
that it must always have in the background some power 
to enforce its will. This is the common human will which 
will ultimately solve our pressing dangers and open the 
way to a higher good. 


FOR LONDON 


By G. M. BOUMPHREY 


ISSATISFACTION with the congested and generally 
unhealthy conditions prevailing in most of our 
towns and cities has led to a scientific examination of 
the various principles which should, in theory, control 
all future urban development. It would seem _ that 
the time has now come for some of them at least to be 
put into practice. The foremost need of the town- 
dweller today is for more light and space. Zoning for 
height is a term sufficiently intelligible to the layman 
and an instrument of town-planning widely used ; but, 
in accordance with the general tendency of all official 
regulations to enforce the letter while ignoring the 
spirit, it is generally used imperfectly if not downright 
wrongly. Its proper use would automatically solve 
many of the problems that beset the town-planner, in 
providing adequate open space for recreation, amenity 
and traflic-movement as well as that generous allowance 
of direct sunlight which we now see more and more 
clearly to be necessary for the proper maintenance of 
health. 

In its bulletin on “ The Penetration of Daylight and 
Sunlight into Buildings” the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research laid down that, for a room to 
“‘ satisfy reasonable users,” at any point in it the sky 
should be visible from the height of a table-top. This 
requirement is governed by four factors: the depth 
of the room behind the window, the height of the window, 
and the height and distance away of the next building. 
It is most convenient to refer to it as the Angle of Light 
Interference and to measure it in degrees. Taking the 
standard laid down by the Department, for instance, 
and applying it to a working-class dwelling of average 
dimensions, the angle of light interference is found to 
be about 20 degrees. In other words. assuming the 
building to be correctly orientated, it will receive direct 
sunlight except when the sun is within 20 degrees of the 
horizon—at which time its light is, in any case, of little 
value. After this point in the afternoon or evening, 
or before it in the morning, the sun will be obscured by 
the next building. Obviously the higher this next 
building is, the further away it must stand, if the angle 
of 20 degrees is to be preserved: the interval between 
the buildings must be, in fact, about two and three 
quarter times the height—a considerably more gencrous 
allowance of space than usually obtains even in the 
more favoured districts of our towns today. Never- 
theless, this angle, as will be shown, does not represent a 
Utopian ideal, riotously prodigal of land and therefore 
impossible to realise in areas of high land-values. 

In considering the effect of building higher and higher, 
one useful and, at first sight, curious factor emerges. 
Every storey which is added means—if the angle of 
light interference is to be maintained—that the distance 
between the buildings must be increased by the width 
of the buildings (assuming that they are of equal dimen- 
sions): 2-storey buildings must be two widths apart, 


5-storey five widths, 10-storey ten widths, and s0 op, 
However high the building, it is never possible to obtain 
more floor-space than the original area of the site— 
except by sacrificing light. It is never possible, with ay 
angle of 20 degrees, to obtain even as much: what cay 
be obtained is floor-space equal to the original area le; 
the proportion built on. Here, then, is a simple method 
of determining the maximum numbers of persons that 
can be housed per acre—with the very generous allowance 
of light and air that we have adopted as our standard, 
With 10-storey buildings it is 283, with 5-storey 259 and 
with 2-storey 207. Making allowance for roads, we can say 
that the maximum density possible is 250 persons per aere, 

Let us turn now to London as it is today. Its average 
density is no more than 60; Stepney, its most congested 
borough, is 237.8; the very blackest spots barely exceed 
300. There need evidently be no prodigal use of land in 
working to the light angle we have assumed—it will not 
be nearly so prodigal, in fact, as the planless development 
that has already taken place. It is difficult, perhaps, to 
visualise the sort of town that may result when zoning 
by light angles replaces the present system, and gives 
architects and engineers the freedom they (and those they 
build for) so badly need. Buildings of ten storeys would 
have no less than 83 yards of open space between then. 
Expanses of this size would not only allow trees to attain 
their full country heights, but would also be large enough 
to provide space for proper recreational facilities such as 
lawn-tennis courts, bowling-greens and swimming-baths, 
thereby lessening the urgent demand in most of our towns 
for more parks, playgrounds and other “ lungs ”—land 
for which can ill be spared. 

It is clear, moreover, if urban road-transport is not to 
reach a more or less complete deadlock, some radical cure 
will have to be applied in the near future. Palliatives in 
the form of traffic-lights, roundabouts and_ one-way 
streets will not avail for long. A by-pass can rarely hope 
to divert more than a third of the traffic past any large 
town, and, allowing for the fact that the number of vehicles 
on the road doubles every five years, we can see that its 
efficacy is therefore exhausted in less than this time. 
More space in the towns themselves will have to be pro 
vided for this purpose at least, and it would seem only 
reasonable to link up its provision with the hardly less 
urgent need of the townsman for more sunlight in his 
home and office. Incidentally, it should be noted that 
zoning by light-angles maintains a constant amount of 
open space per head, to whatever height the building 
are carried, and so avoids the fault which has brought 


building upwards into such bad repute in America—the 


loosing into narrow streets of the whole population of 4 
sky-scraper. 

Last spring the London County Council adopted pr 
posals for limiting the heights of buildings in their area. 
The county is to be divided into three zones : busines 
and industrial ; multiple dwellings predominating ; and 
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mainly of single dwelling-houses. Maximum heights 
ae specified for each class of buildings in each of the 
three zones. In addition, the ratio was specified between 
the height of each building and its distance from the 
opposite side of the street. Converted into angles of 
jight-interference, these last were: for the industrial and 
commercial zone, 56 degrees ; for multiple dwellings, 
51 degrees ; and, for single dwellings, 45 degrees. Al- 
though these are taken, not from the base of the building 
opposite, but from the edge of the road (in the two first 
jones probably much the same thing), these angles still 
compare very unfavourably with that specified by the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research as 


necessary “to satisfy reasonable users,” and taken 
throughout this article as representing a justifiable stan- 
dard. The London County Council figures were not 
adopted as cast-iron maxima: applications to exceed 
them in special cases will be considered; but anyone 
experienced in procedure of this kind well knows that, 
in practice, “ cast-iron ’’ will usually be none too inelastic 
in meaning to describe their nature. It is to be hoped 
that when the town-planning schemes for the whole 
county (and, indeed, for all towns) are completed, they 
will be found to contain clauses not only more lenient 
towards the permissible heights of buildings, but also morc 
severe in their limitation of angles of light interference. 


THE PULSE OF THE SEA 


By PROFESSOR C. M. YONGE 


water moving up and down over the shores under 
the influence of tidal forces and agitated by occasional 
storms: they are in a state of continual movement. Ocean 
currents carry the cold waters of the polar regions along 
the sea bottom towards the equator, others move the hot 
surface waters north and south to more temperate 
regions, while in certain regions there is a ceaseless 
upwelling of water to the surface from the great depths. 
These currents are the life blood of the oceans, bringing 
nutrient substances from the great reservoirs in the 
polar seas and on the sea bottom to supply the needs 
of teeming populations on tropical coral reefs or over the 
fishing banks of temperate seas. 

These life-bringing currents are not constant: they 
wax and wane. Like our own life blood, they possess 
a pulse, but these pulsations, owing to their very magni- 
tude, are less easy of detection than the steady throb 
in our arteries. They are of no less significance in the 
vitality of the sea. They are the cause of those fluctuations 
in the productivity of our commercial fisheries which 
render the harvest of the sea, where, without sowing, 
man garners the surplus of natural abundance, even 
more uncertain than the harvest of the land exposed 
to far greater variations in climate and preyed upon 
by innumerable pests unknown in the sea. 

The controlling factor in the fertility of the North 
Sea, the site of the richest of all the great fisheries of 
the werld, would appear to be the entrance of what is 
known to oceanographers as Atlantic water. This flows 
in round the north of Scotland and southward, between 
the coasts of Norway and Scotland, down into the 
North Sea. This water is somewhat more saline and also 
richer in salts essential for the production of plant life 
than is the water of the southern North Sea. It is 
true that even with the most accurate chemical methods 
the differences appear at first sight microscopically small, 
but they are nevertheless of overwhelming significance. 
The sea is a much more constant medium than is the 
land, and its inhabitants are affected by correspondingly 
smaller changes. 

Those who study the economy of life in the sea, for 
the great intrinsic interest of the subject or because of 
its ultimate bearings on the problems of our commercial 
lisheries, have concentrated their attention more and 
more on the microscopical plant and animal life which 
drifts about near the surface.: The very nature of this 
may provide an indication of the origin of the water in 
which it lives. Despite the excessively minute chemical 
differences between the waters of the Atlantic and those of 
the southern North Sea and the Channel, it has been found 
that, of two closely allied species, one occurs exclusively in 
the former and the other as invariably in the latter. 

By a careful study of its inhabitants, it is becoming 
Possible for the biologist to determine the nature of the 


7, oceans are far from being stagnant masses of 


water, hitherto the exclusive province of the chemist. 
It has been found that in the years when Atlantic water 
pushes far south into the North Sea there is a corre- 
sponding extension of Channel water, with its typical 
inhabitants, westward into the Bay of Biscay. Thus it 
comes about that examination of the microscopical marine 
life in this region may indicate what is happening hundreds 
of miles away in the North Sea. 

The southern extension of Atlantic water affects life in 
a variety of ways. The greater abundance of nutrient 
substances permits the growth of a more abundant plant 
life, of the microscopical plants which form the true 
meadows of the sea. This in turn brings about an 
increase in the numbers of animals, only one degree 
larger, which feed on the plants and are in their turn the 
food of larger animals, notably food fishes such as the 
herring. The Atlantic water brings with it its own 
characteristic inhabitants, which may be of greater food 
value than those which are displaced. Or, again—and 
this has been conclusively proved—the presence of Atlantic 
water may permit the growth of dense swarms of certain 
plants obnoxious to freely swimming animals such as 
the herring. The presence of these may deflect the 
herring shoals from their usual path with sometimes 
disastrous results to the fishery. 

It has long been known that herring broods vary greatly 
from year to year. In certain years the spawning has 
such meagre results that it hardly affects the total 
population. In others the yield is so great as to provide 
the bulk of the adult herring population for many seasons 
after the young become mature. These good year classes, 
as they are called, appear roughly every three years. 

It appears very probable that these fluctuations in the 
herring broods—of such overwhelming importance to the 
fisheries—are connected in some way with the ebb and 
flow of Atlantic water. We know that when there is a 
bad herring year there is always a good spawning of the 
haddock. This is a more northern fish, and it may be 
that when the Atlantic water does not extend far into 
the Nerth Sea the haddock benefit to a much greater 
extent than in the years when it extends further south 
and the herring consume much of the rich food which it 
brings. In both cases the greater size of the brood may be 
the direct result of the richer feeding of the parent fish. 

We are only at the beginning of the study of these 
things. Many gaps still require to be filled; new factors, 
as yet unthought of, may emerge. But there can be little 
doubt that the pulsations in the current of Atlantic water 
round the north of Scotland are one of the most important 
factors controlling the fertility of the North Sea. We 
know little or nothing about the causes of these changes, 
The study of these takes us beyond these islands to the 
waters of the North Atlantic Drift and, further still, to 
the Gulf Stream:and the origins of this beyond the Straits 
of Florida in the tropical Gulf of Mexico, 
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ITH the Armistice of 1918 my mother acquired a 


permanent lover. I was only eight at the time, 
and I thought no harm when one among the many men 
who visited our flat established himself for good and 
insisted that I should call him Uncle Fred. 

There was nothing outstanding about Uncle Fred’s 
personality. He was simply “ good company.” Sociable 
above all things, he had the geniality that breaks ice, the 
joviality that sets parties swinging, the tact that pours 
oil on troubled waters, the humour that enlivens but 
never monopolises talk. His presence was marked by ¢ 
comfortable smell of good cigars. He could sing a good 
song, tell a good tale, play a good hand of solo. He was 
wide. Yet he was always a subordinate character, never 
conspicuous, even in his absence. * The very universality 
of his social gifts, uninformed as they were by any more 
positive character, condemned him to a secondary place. 
In the circles Mother frequented one was expected to do 
rather than to be. 

Uncle Fred, with his comfortable smell and his cigars, 
interwove himself into my days. Between him and 
Mother obtained a curious relationship which oscillated 
between love and hate, its course determined roughly by 
the state of the family bank-account. Depending as it 
did upon Uncle Fred’s industry, this bank-account was 
most unstable. He was no wage-earner. For a year or 
so he toyed with respectable and disrespectable jobs, 
until his shiftlessness drove Mother to criminal protest. 
She went out in a fury cne afternoon and returned two 
hours later with a wallet containing more money than 
Uncle Fred had earned throughout the past year. Uncle 
Fred clapped her on the back and said: ‘* Well, duck, 
I must say you've got guts!” Then he suggested that 
she should allow him to open a spieler (gambling-den) 
with the booty. 

He prospered—relatively, of course. It would perhaps 
be more accurate to say that he found no difficulty in 
getting people to gamble with him and that plenty of 
money passed through his hands. For the first year, 
at least, there was never a shortage of patrons in the 
spieler. Every afternoon when I came home from 
school it was to find the front room full of expansive 
gentlemen sitting in a haze of their own smoke round 
baize tables with stacks of chips between them. (Uncle 
Fred was at once proud and apprehensive of these chips : 
they raised his gatherings above the status of mere 
-ard-parties ; but on the other hand they would have 
been deadly evidence in the event of a police-raid.) I 
watched the set faces with awe, and the quiet patter of 
the games filled me with almost mystical elation. 
Between six and ten p.m. there would be an interlude 
of refreshment, and then Uncle Fred would return 
from the neighbouring pub. with a fresh set of players, 
to sit at the tables again till one or two in the morning. 
The afternoon sessions, frequented by thieves, con-men 
und nondescripts, were usually less remunerative than 
the evening sessions, when bookmakers and_racing- 
toughs came, full of good cheer and _ good stories. 
Occasionally a detective came up and was permitted to 
win a few pounds. 

Uncle Fred expanded. He had found his métier. His 
dimpled genial face might have been designed specially 
to set off an interior with green baize table-tops, playing- 
‘ards and whisky-bottles. It was a joy to see him 
sitting over a hand of cards, his eyes twinkling in the 
zest of play, his lips twitching in enjoyment of a good 
cigar. With a consummate art he created about him 
an atmosphere of good-fellowship and jollity. His wide 


NO REST IN ORCUS 


By H. E. DEGRAS 





gestures and embracing smile infected even the luckless 
with good humour: while his appreciation of goo 
play, and his sympathy when the cards were peryeny 
gave a new pleasure to a game. Most considerate of 
hosts, he neglected nothing that might add to the 
delight of losing money in his establishment. 
way our apartments became popular, 

Yet in spite of these distinctions he grew no riche. 
He was perhaps too genial to become rich : his characte 
bore the seeds of its own frustration. The proprietor of 
a gambling-saloon needs a certain aloofness jn pis 
make-up. He must be able to restrain himself from heayy 
play, and to content himself with a percentage of othe 
people’s winnings. This ability Uncle Fred lacked 
He abandoned himself to the spirit of the times, and 
gambled with varying success. He was also creduloys 
enough to cash cheques. So that on the whole he con. 
trived to survive comfortably and little more. 

For a year or so the spieler enjoyed a quict succes, 
Despite his frequent losses at cards, Uncle Fred yas 
able to indulge a small ambition. For years he had 
longed to own a small cigar-cabinet. Now he bought 
one, a posh affair of highly-polished cedar, with lots 
of small drawers which he kept stocked with the bes 
brands of cigars. These he had intended to sell 
to his patrons. But, when it came to the point, his 
unecommercial soul revolted at sueh a_ breach of 
hospitality. So he gave his cigars away, glowing with 
pride as he introduced each newcomer to his cabinet, 
Mother grumbled a little at the expensive vanity, but 
even she had a secret pride in it, and anyway she was 
having plenty of fun, so she didn’t begrudge Uncle Fred 
his little pleasure. 

Perhaps Uncle Fred would have survived had it not 
been for Mother. The establishment of the spice 
had left her with nothing to occupy her mind; even 
the house-work was now done by a char. And of course 
doing nothing was not Mother’s forte. For want of 
other interests in life, she embarked, with her usual 
thoroughness, on a headlong course of dissipation. 
She grouped about her a gang of the most dissolute 
characters in Soho, including, my boyish mind was 
thrilled to know, at least one drug-addict: and with 
them she swept into a career of endless carousal. Month 
after month went by with increasing complaints from 
Uncle Fred, and the tempo of their merry-making wes 
always crescendo. Estimable sums were forfeited in 
fines at her periodical appearances in Marlborough Stre¢t 
Police Court on charges of being drunk and disorderly. 
Once I knew the humiliation of seeing Mother strapped 
to a stretcher because she wouldn’t go quietly. But 
nothing dissuaded her. She invaded Uncle Fred’ 
quiet card-parties with her roisterous crew and tured 
them into profitless bacchanalia. She whisked from 
pub to club and from club to pub in a fever of revelmett 
that made her previcus indulgences seem mild. It was 
as though there was some demon within urging her on t0 
ever new excesses. Her voice was thickening; he 
skin, once so clear, becoming blotchy; her hair wa 
losing its lustre. And as though she felt her youtl 
slipping away from her she made fierce efforts to assett 
it, goading herself to dance and sing until she droppel 
asleep from sheer physical exhaustion. 

All this made it impossible for the spieler to thrive 
The flow of patrons dwindled until Uncle Fred found t 
difficult to make ends meet. And always the decreased 
income was met by increased expenditure. The inevitable 
rows ensued; he demanding more consideration, she 
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demanding more money. Uncle Fred pleaded, exhorted 
and beat—the spieler was dear to his heart and he rose 
above himself in fighting for its existence, - Mother 
yas intractable. The cry for money became a burden, 
heeame a wail, became a long-drawn scream. Practically 
every penny that came into the home was drawn into 
the vortex of Mother’s frenzy. Even the tips I sometimes 
received from visitors were commandeered to buy booze 
with. 

The time came when Uncle Fred’s card-sessions became 
so infrequent that no flight of imagination could sustain 
our front-room in its former dignity of a spieler. He 
accepted the death of his creature with a shrug of bitter 
resignation. The roulette-wheel was sold (it had never 
been much more than an ornament, anyway); the box 
of chips and the baize tables followed it. The cigar- 
cabinet fell into desuetude, and Uncle Fred came home 
one evening to find that Mother had sold that too. He 


raged, for it had been a symbol of his independence ;’ 


but he looked about him for another source of income. 
For a time he attached himself to a gang of racing-men 
who were conducting a deadly feud with another gang 
for the overlordship of the Southern courses. The 
remunerations were excellent, but the risks were very 
great; and when he found himself implicated in an 
affray at Epsom where revolvers were used and a man 
all but murdered, he severed his connexion with the 
gang. Soon after this, driven by Mother’s incessant 
clamour for money, he tried his hand at shop-breaking. 
But his choice of shops was unlucky, and he barely 
escaped capture. So by a sort of eliminating process 
he was reduced again to his old nondescript occupation 
of “fiddling.” It was not very profitable, but it was at 
least congenial, allowing as it did for sociable expansion 
over many glasses of whisky and not infrequent cigars. 
There was almost satisfaction in his attitude as he settled 
down into the familiar round of semi-cadging and petty 
opportunisms. And it was clear that he had no intention 
of trying to satisfy Mother’s money-lust. 

Mother watched her consort’s readjustments with a 
mixture of contempt and alarm. She saw them as a 
wilful attempt to restrict her pleasures. Her indignation 
was so violent that a hundred times Uncle Fred walked 
out swearing that he would never return. Yet return he 
did. And if you ask me why, I can only point to the 
strangest feature of this strange ménage. Nearly every- 
thing comprehended in the term “ respectability ” 
had been jettisoned in our family-life: but one thing 
remained—the Sabbath with its inviolable institution 
of the elaborate dinner. However outrageous her 
behaviour on week-days, on Sunday Mother never 
failed to don an apron and roast things. The habit 
held Uncle Fred, perhaps, as neither Beauty nor Wealth 
nor Affection could have done. Over the Sunday dinner- 
table he revealed ‘his secret desire for security and 
eupeptic bliss. In the weekly ritual of the carved joint 
and the browned potato he found refuge from the tribu- 
lations of a physical universe. The elaboration of the 
meal needed only to be comparative ; frequently enough 
it was eaten with insufficient crockery off a newspaper 
spread for table-cloth. It was the spirit in which it was 
approached that gave solemnity to the meal. No light- 
hearted table-talk wrecked the sanctity of the occasion ; 
in occasional comment on the horse-radish or the onion 
sauce was the only sound heard between the preliminary 
tattle of dishes and the final belch of repletion. But 
the ceremony, simple as it was, liberated forces which 
saved the home from disintegration. On this strange 
altar the underworld found escape to the overworld 
and returned with new strength. 

* Die Seele, der im Leben ihr gottlich Recht 
Nicht ward, sie ruht auch drunten im Orkus nicht.” 
There is no rest in Oreus, 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


F Gene miny anthropologist told me that statistics 
had been collected about the migration of people 
from Central Wales. This migration is a comparatively 
recent thing; the result of doctors, drains, education, 
and better diet. There is now not enough subsistence 
for all those who are kept alive through childhood round 
the slopes of Plinlimmon. The people belong to a very 
ancient race; no conquerors, no invaders have ever 
thought much of these slopes or wanted to turn out the 
aborigines. So ancient is their race that the emigrants, 
like the author of Mein Kampf, cannot adapt themselves 
to our humdrum civilisation; they take to crime or to 
the cheap drapery trade. Anthropologists tell one a 
good many things to which it is best to listen in silence ; 
but this scholar assured me that I could test the truth of 
his statement by looking at the names above the drapers’ 
shops in London. I walked down Oxford Street. Sure 
enough, about one draper in three had a Welsh name. I 
should myself have thought that more Welshmen in 
London took to the milk business ; perhaps the Evanses 
and the Morgans who keep those neat dairies in the 
suburbs come from the fringes and not the centre of 
Wales. 

I followed up my work of verification. I happened to 
be in Central Wales. Central Wales is unlike the rest of 
Europe. The rest of Europe, excluding the gipsies but 
including Ireland, is rapidly being Americanised. Renan 
noticed this, and deplored it, years ago, in exquisite 
language. It is a commonplace now; the results, which 
would be most satisfactory in America, are in Europe 
lamentable. In Central Wales you escape from this 
displacement of values. You climb into hills which 
are still European. We were walking among these hills 
when we found a small house, offering rooms for the 
night, and displaying the sign of a touring club which 
existed before motor-cars. We stayed the night. Our 
hostess gave us the run of the sitting-room. If I have to 
spend an evening in someone else’s sitting-room without 
books or scribbling paper of my own, I prowl and prowl 
around, Anyhow, I was looking for evidence. I found no 
biographies of criminals, no drapers’ catalogues. I looked 
at the photographs. I found no pictures I could associate 
with prisons or with the sale of cheap finery. Oddly 
enough, I noticed a photograph of a man who was unmis- 
takably French, and a photograph of another man who 
was unmistakably Italian. These photographs did not 
tally with the emigration statistics. I prowled a little 
more. I found two funeral cards, French and Italian. I 
asked my hostess about them. She had two sisters ; 
these sisters had been in the service of Madame Adelina 
Patti, who lived in Wales. Madame Patti had two cooks, 
a Frenchman and an Italian. These cooks married the 
sisters of my hostess. So much for statistics. 

In my researches I had left out the piano. The piano 
was even more “ repaying,” as Baedeker says about the 
views of glaciers, and I have something to tell the anthro- 
pologist which he has not told me. One might gather from 
those speeches at Eisteddfodds, from those metaphors 
about Welsh mountains that Mr. Lloyd George= Wales, 
and Wales=Mr. Lloyd George. Not at all. History will 
record a different equation, as I found from examining 
the piano. There were some songs on this piano. Men- 
delssohn ; no jazz. I was glad of this; a good sign. 
There were a'so works by various composers of whom in 
my ignorance I knew nothing. Bards, I presume. Under- 
neath the simpler, happier music of living there was a 
political song, with the words in Welsh and English. The 
first line of the song ran: ‘ God bless the noble GLAD- 
STONE.” Not a word, not a bar, not a sharp or a flat 
about the Rt. Hon. David. 
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THE OVER-TAXED NATIVE 


By CULLEN YOUNG 


Tur issue from Geneva, in a summarised version, of the 
Report presented to the Government of Nyasaland by the 
small Commission set up to enquire into the effect upon village 
life of labour emigration, has given to the world a very tragic 
story. The Commission was appointed last year and did its 
work during the months of the dry season under the Chair- 
manship of Mr. Travers Lacey, Nyasaland’s Director of 
Education. 

It was not composed of persons coming from the outside 
to investigate a situation which Government ignored. It 
was appointed by the Governor because, in face of very many 
warnings uttered by individuals during the past fifteen years, 
a situation had developed which threatens the financial 
foundation upon which the administration of the country 
largely stands. What is at stake is not only a condition of 
native distress—though as we shall see that is something very 
near to tragedy—but a principle of trusteeship which functions 
very largely upon a system of taxation without any relation to 
the individual’s income and without representation by the 
taxpayer. The only position offered to any Nyasaland 
native upon any representative body is the seat held by 
Mr. L. Z. Mumba upon the Advisory Board of Education. 

The Commissioners were all men acquainted with the 
economie circumstances of the country. They all, in greater 
or less degree, were aware that things were going wrong. 
Here, after six months work, is what they say : 

‘* We must confess that there was not one of us who realised the 
seriousness of the situation. As our investigations proceeded we 
became more and more aware that this uncontrolled and growing 
emigration brought misery and poverty to hundreds and thousands 
of families, and that the wastage of life, happiness, health and wealth 
wes colossal.” 

The ‘‘ uncontrolled and growing emigration ” is, of course, 
the attempt by thousands of able-bodied men to find some- 
where the means of paying tax which they cannot find at their 
own homes or even in Nyasaland territory. And the Report 
voes on to say: 

**Unlees the immediate cavses of emigraticn are ccunteracted 

. the moral, social and physical life of our native population 
will be so affected that any attempts by Missions, Government cr 
other agencies to maintain, let alone to improve upon, the present 
low standard of health and happiness, will be abortive.” 

And later there come the following words which—since I am 
able to speak from acquaintance with the men who wrote 
them—-I would commend to the attention of everyone : 

** Resident chiefly in other lands, the Nyasaland-boin natives will 
have acquired a compte mistrust in and loathing for administration 
by the white people.” 

This, then, is what our African principle of hut and poll-tax. 
has led to. Is it, by any chance, an exaggeration? Appar- 
ently not; as the following example will show. 

Nyasaland areas differ in their suitability or otherwise 
for the production of economic crops, and in their nearness 
or otherwise to lines of communication for marketing. Prac- 
tically the whole of Northern Nyasaland—which was the 
scene of the Commission’s investigation—can neither grow 
nor market an economic crop except in one or two quite small 
patches where openings for native employment are available 
to tens and twenties only. The able-bodied men in a total 
population that may be roughly put at 300,000, must therefore 
either go away or go to prison. ‘The Commission gives figures 
from a group of five districts, on the other hand, which have 
the fortune both to be able to grow and to market three 
economic crops. 

Here the native tobacco grower gets Id. per Ib. for his 
tobacco, and the total income from this crop in these districts 
xumounted in one year to £250. Income from the other two 
crops—cotton 2nd rice—was approximately £750; giving a 
total income in the five districts of about £1.000. The actual 
wages carned in the five districts taken together (that is, 
wages known to have been paid there for all manner of steady 
—clerking, teaching, &c., or casual—load-carrying, crop- 
harvesting, &¢c.,—jobs) came to £13,000. In all a total of 
£14,000. Yet from these five districts tax was paid amounting 
to £18,379 in the year. Does that picture reach the imagina- 
tion of the reader of these words ? 


In five districts under our trustee rule a number of Africans 
had to pay the complete total of all wages and profits came 
in order to meet tax requirement and were even then §jj 
short by £4,879! Where did they find their deficit?” gor. 
may have found a casual purchaser of a cattle-beast, a goat or 
a sheep out of their little, scraggy herds. But the great bul, 
of that deficit came from postal-order remittances from 
absentee husbands and sons on the Copper Belt of Norther, 
Rhodesia or on the Rand. ee 

It would be casy to take up space here with examples of 
what one has oneself seen in destitute, crumbling . villages; 
ill-tilled little plots of food-grounds in place of the one 
large and carefully tended fields ; deserted wives and childrey 
who only at long intervals—and sometimes, never—gee q 
person called “ father.” Of what one knows, on the othe 
hand, of the crowded compounds of Rhodesia and the Rané, 
where amid a deceptive sort of comparative abundance and 
a far from deceptive squalor, distant Nyasaland homes ar 
slowly forgotten and tax-support to family groups dwindles 
and then, too often, ceases. But that is not to the Purpose 
here. ‘ 

Nemesis has overtaken a certain tax-policy. Whither 
do we turn if those for whom we act as protectorate governor 
(are we not beginning to dread the appearance of that word 
** trustee ’ ?) are to be prevented from acquiring ** a complete 
mistrust in and loathing for administration by the white 
people ” ? 

‘here was a time once when British policy was dominated, 
in one territory at least, by the principle that it was entirely 
unjust to tax any person simply on the ground that he or 
she existed. Lord Cromer stood for that, and all who served 
under him have always been critics of our East African 
taxation principle. But it was put into force nevertheless 
and has brought us today to the point indicated by this 
Nyasaland Report. Is it too late to make a_ new start? 
Can we have the courage to admit that taxation irrespective 
of income, and taxation without representation are inexcus- 
able ? 

Further ; can we at home retreat from the principle that 
each colonial or protectorate area must, 2s soon as_ possible, 
‘*‘ pay for itself’ ? For the trouble lies there. The expense 
of colonial administraticn must, so runs tle principle, be 
removed at the earliest moment from the British Budget. 
The old African method of ** working for the chief”. looked 
like a reasonable ground upon which the principle of hut 
or poll-tax could be introduced. It was not understood, 
however. We did not recognise that in return for his people's 
services the African chief was always and completely his 
people’s servant. He actually was a Trustee. His people 
actually were his wards. Can we, perhaps, institute enquiry 
along this line? Would not the roots of ** mistrust and 
loathing *” be most probably discovered somewhere here ot 
hereabouts ? 

Finally ; could we institute enquiry in Belgian Congo 
into the policy proposed there, following upon governmental 
decision that any emigration of able-bodied males over 4 
figure of 5 per cent. is dangerous? The official figures in 
Nyasaland show an average of 50 per cent. in the whcle 
sphere of the investigation. I could personally have shown 
individual villages—when I left Nyasaland five years ago— 
with an able-bodied absenteeism of 80 per cent. Her 
I wish to point out that the Belgian calculation, which was 
founded upon careful medical, agricultural and _ social in- 
vestigation, was made public as much as ten years ago. 
I heard it stated officially at the Internationa! African Congress 
at Le Zoute in Belgium in September, 1926. British officials 
were present at that Congress. Nothing has been done in 
these years to modify our fetal tax policy. The present 
Governor of Nyasaland has now moved in the matter and 
the facts are before the country. 

The facts are also—through the action at Geneva—public 
to the world. Will this consideration, perhaps, ‘stimulate 
speedy action where all other considerations have so fat 
failed ? 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


Music 
The Salzburg Festival 


que outstanding event of this year’s Festival at Salzburg 
has been the production of Die Meistersinger under the 
musical direction of Toscanini. I have heard many perform- 
anccs of the opera, some of them with far better singers than 
salaburg provided and upon stages better suited by their 
se to the full deployment of the great spectacular scenes. 
But never have I heard a performance which so firmly held 
the attention from first bar to last. It is difficult to write 
about Toscanini without seeming to indulge in a school- 
girlish hero-worship. But the man is so great a musician, 
vital a personality that no superlatives can really be 
excessive. His power of command is quite extraordinary, 
and he exercises it upon performers and audience alike, 
and it is upon himself not least that he exercises his disci- 
pline, How any man can work up the music to such a 
pitch of excitement as he attains, without for one moment 
losing control of himself or of the players must remain a 
mystery to lesser men. 

Perhaps his most signal achievement was in Fidelio, where 
after a climax in the ‘* Leonora Overture No. 3” he started 
off the final scene, in itself a comparatively weak movement, 
at an even higher pitch of excitement, so that, instead of 
seming an anti-climax, it was made into the true dramatic 
peak of the whole opera. This is the nearest thing to the 
fabulous feat of piling Pelion upon Ossa that I have ever 
been privileged to witness. Yet this performance was, 
on the whole, the least satisfactory of all; for, with one 
or two exceptions, the singing was hardly up to Festival 
standard. After all, one has a right to expect at a Festival 
performance that the Fidelio shall be able to sing her great 
aria at the pitch at which it is written. Mme. Lehmann 
remains a great artist and a lovely singer, but it would be 
stretching courtesy too far to maintain that her voice retains 
the beautiful quality that it had twelve years ago. Herr 
von Pataky, the rather stolid Ottavio of the Glyndebourne 
Don Giovanni, proved himself a first-rate Florestan, but 
the rest were mediocre, or worse. 

The best singing has undoubtedly been heard in the Italian 
operas, among which for present purposes Don Giovanni 
must be included. But an exception must be made in favour 
of Mme. Thorborg’s Orpheus in Gluck’s opera, sung unfor- 
tunately in German. Mme. Thorborg showed a feeling for the 
cassie dignity of the work, with which the Dalcrozified pro- 
duction was sadly at variance. The only thing to do was 
to enjoy her performance and the fine playing of the Vienna 
Orchestra, led by the veteran Herr Rosé, under Bruno Walter. 
If Toscanini has been the special hero of the Festival, this 
must not be allowed to detract from the credit due to Walter, 
who remains for those who are not prejudiced about his 
racial origins the finest product among conductors of modern 
German musical culture. 

None the less it would be idle to deny that for the majority 
of the audience this has been Toscanini’s Festival, and if, 
as has been stated, it is also his last, the outlook for the future 
of the Festival is not good. The people of Salzburg have not 
been slow to take advantage of his popularity and prices 
have been sometimes disproportionately raised. If the main 
attraction disappears, there are likely to be many empty 
places next year. The only way to maintain the Festival 
will be to alter its policy of giving performances only of well- 
known operas; in fact, to appeal to the musicians rather than 
to the smart public—and at the same time to secure that it 
shall be financially possible for them to attend. For without 
the attraction of Toscanini’s great reputation, there is a distinct 
likelihood that the geese who lay the golden eggs will have 
been frightened away. But there are still silver ones to be had, 
if an interesting programme is provided. 

Dyne.try Hussey. 
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The Cinema 
“Mr. Deeds Goes to Town.” At The Regal 


Mr. Deeds is Capra’s finest film (it is on quite a different 
intellectual level from the spirited and delightful It Happened 
One Night), and that means it is a comedy quite unmatched 
on the screen. For Capra has what Lubitsch, the witty 
playboy, has not: a sense of responsibility, and what Clair, 
whimsical, poetic, a little precious and & la mode, has not, a 
kinship with his audience, a sense of common life, a morality ; 
he has what even Chaplin has not, complete mastery of 
his medium, and that medium the sound-film, not the film 
with sound attached to it. Like Lang, he hears all the time 
just as clearly as he sees and just as selectively. I do not 
think anyone can watch Mr. Deeds for long without being 
aware of a technician as great as Lang employed on a them> 
which profoundly moves him: the theme of goodness and 
simplicity manhandled in a deeply selfish and brutal world. 
That was the theme of Fury, too, but Capra is more fortunate 
than Lang. Lang expresses the theme in terms of terror, and 
terror on the screen has always, alas! to be tempered to the 
shorn lamb ; Capra expresses it in terms of pity and ironic 
tenderness, and no magnate feels the need to cramp his style 
or alter his conclusion. 

Mr. Deeds is a young provincial who inherits twenty million 
dollars from an uncle he has never seen. An ardent tubz- 
player in the local band, he makes his living by writing verses 
which are printed on postcards on such occasions as Mothers’ 
Day. The uncle’s solicitors, who have absorbed, with the 
help of a Power of Attorney, half a million dollars of his 
money, hope to continue the process with his unsophisticated 
nephew who is quite unexcited by his fortune and only went ; 
to do good with it. They bring Deeds up to town. Wealtir 
educates Deeds, he learns the shabby side not only of business 
but of art, with the help of the opera directors and the fashion- 
able poets; he learns, too, the deceit which may exist in 
ordinary human affection (the girl he loves, and who loves him, 
is all the time writing newspaper articles which make front- 
page fun of the activities of the Cinderella Man). A revolver 
and a would-be assassin’s nerveless hand educate him socially, 
and he is arranging to use the whole of his fortune in providing 
ruined farmers with free land and free seed when society— 
controlled by racketeers—strikes its last blow at the elements 
it cannot absorb, goodness, simplicity, disinterestedness. 
Claimants are found to dispute his sanity and to try to remove 
the management of the estate from his hands. 

It sounds as grim a theme as Fury; innocence lynched 
as effectively at a judicial inquiry as in a burning court- 
house, but there is this difference between Lang and Capra ; 
Lang’s happy ending was imposed on him, we did not believe 
in it; Capra’s is natural and unforced. He believes in 
the possibility of happiness; he believes, in spite of 
the controlling racketeers, in human nature. Goodness, 
simplicity, disinterestedness: these in his hands become 
fighting qualities. Deeds sees through opera - directors, 
fashionable intellectuals, solicitors, psychologists who prove 
that he is insane merely because he likes playing the tuba and 
isn’t greedy for money. Only for a few minutes in the court- 
room does he lose heart and refuse to defend himself: he is 
never a helpless victim, like the garage man behind the bars 
watching the woman lift her baby up to see the fun, and he 
comes back into the ring with folk humour and folk 
shrewdness to rout his enemies for the sake of the men they 
have ruined. The picture glows with that humour and 
shrewdness, just as Lang’s curdles with his horror and 
disgust ; it is as funny, most of the time, as Fury was terrifying. 
It is not a question of truth or falsehood: two directors of 
genius have made pictures with curiously similar themes 
which present a conviction, a settled attitude towards life as 
it is lived. The pessimist makes a tragedy, the optimist (but 
how far from sweetness and complacency is Capra’s optimism) 
makes a comedy. And Capra, as well as Lang, is supported by 
a perfect cast. Every minor part, however few the lines, is 
completely rendered, and Mr. Gary Cooper's subtle and 
pliable performance must be something of which other 


directors have only dreamed. Grauam GREENE. 
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Devoirs de Vacances 

[D’un correspondant parisien] 
Le Parlement est en vacances. Le soleil s’efforce de briller. 
La politique occupe un peu moins de place dans les journaux, 
On peut espérer trouver bientét d’autres sujets de chroniques. 
Pourtant il faut revenir 4 la politique cette fois encore pour 
relever une erreur de tactique qui peut peser sur les destinées 
du cabinet Blum. A la séance de cléture de la Chambre le 
chef du gouvernement a résumé son oeuvre. II s’est felicité 
d’avoir tenu ses promesses. C’est exact. Il a insisté sur 
la portée sociale de son action. Tout le monde reconnait 
qu’il y avait beaucoup de misére a soulager sans _ tarder. 
Mais il a donné des chiffres. En quoi lavenir pourrait bien 
démontrer qu'il a eu tort. 

M. Léon Blum s’est targué d’avoir fait voter 65 lois en dix 
semaines. Cela compte. Déja M. Paul Reynaud, alors 
ministre des colonies de M. André Tardieu, s’était vanté 
den avoir fait voter 4 lui seul 39 en six mois. Sur quoi 
ses adversaires procédérent & Yanalyse des textes. C'est 
également ce qui se produit pour M. Blum. L’analyse est 
ais¢e puisque la liste des 65 lois a été publiée. On y remarque 
d’abord que certaines d’entre elles auraient pu émaner de 
nimporte quel cabinet—Loi ouvrant un crédit supplé- 
mentaire pour Vexposition de 1937. Loi créant deux 
conseillers & la cour d’appel d’Alger. On remarque ensuite 
que, pour la moitié, ces lois sont suivies de la mention : 
‘“Non encore promulguée.” Et on apprend par surcroit 
que, tels les écoliers, les ministres ont des devoirs de vacances. 
Un communiqué indique qu'il leur faut ‘ mettre au point 
les textes votés par les Chambres.” 

En Angleterre, une fois que Lords et Communes sont 
daccord, la Couronne donne son assentiment et la loi est 
appliquée. Non pas en France. Une fois un texte voté 
par la Chambre et le Sénat, il n’entre pas immédiatement en 
application. Presque toujours il faut un réglement d’adminis- 
tration publique, a la rédaction duquel le Conseil d’Etat 
collabore. C’est précisément au Conseil d’Etat que M. Blum 
fit une carriére avant de devenir homme politique. II sait 
done qu'une loi votée n’est pas nécessairement une loi 
appliquée. Beaucoup de Frangais lignorent, surtout parmi 
le petit peuple. L’erreur de tactique, c’est d’avoir méconnu 
cette ignorance. 

Quwarrive-t-il? Le petit peuple, principal soutien du 
Front populaire, apprend par son journal qu’une loi dite 
sociale a été votée. Il s’en réjouit, car il en attend une 
amélioration de sa situation. Rien ne vient. II s’informe. 
On lui fait comprendre que la loi—sa loi—quoique votée, 
n’est pas encore applicable. Il s’en étonne. Le doute nait 
dans son esprit. Va-t’on encore une fois le bercer de bonnes 
paroles ? Et il applaudit quand, citant la lettre de St. Just 
& Robespierre, ’organe communiste écrit: ‘ On fait trop de 
lois, trop peu d’exemples.” 

On voit que les chiffres de M. Blum peuvent aller & 
Yencontre du but visé, tant chez ses partisans que chez ses 
adversaires.. Ils peuvent nuire également, en dehors de la 
mélée politique, auprés de ces gens réfléchis, qui veulent appro- 
fondir avant de se prononcer, et qui ont conservé une certaine 
influence sur leurs concitoyens. Ceux-la craignent trop 
d@improvisation parmi tant de lois. En dehors de l’accroisse- 
ment des dépenses, ils s*inquiétent de voir que les consé- 
quences d’une loi n’ont pas toujours été mesurées avant le 
vote. La semaine de quarante. heures, par. exemple, a 
entrainé la fermeture des magasins d’alimentation le lundi. 
Le congé payé a déséquilibré & tel point le budget de nom- 
breux petits patrons qu'il va falloir leur venir en aide. 
L’augmentation uniforme des salaires dans Pindustrie métal- 
lurgique menace de ruiner les fabricants de jouets en fer-blanc ; 
ils se lamentent, car une automobile de cing franes ne peut 
supporter les mémes charges qu'une véritable voiture vendue 
2 50,000 frs. 

Il est clair qu'il faudra mettre au point bien des choses. 
Du reste le gouvernement en convient. Il promet pour la 
rentrée du Parlement une autre fournée de lois—-lois nouvelles 
aussi bien que lois modifiant d’autres lois. Puisque Popposi- 
tion ne peut ni ne veut entraver oeuvre du cabinet, surtout 
pour lui en laisser lentiére responsabilité, il semblerait sage 
de légiférer sans hate. Car il est certain que quand M. Blum 
se félicitait d’avoir tenu ses promesses il songeait 4 lesprit 
des lois, non a la lettre. 





Waiting the Word 


Ha tr lost between river and hill, 

On a byestream parting grass and plough 

Is the small Chaucerian mill ; 

Lonely then, and Jonely now ; 

Where moss and toadstool get long lives, 

And undisturbed the brown vole dives, 

Where the dogs chained close to their barrels regard 
The rare-coming stranger in the yard ’ 
As excitement not to be missed, 

And bark with merry and fierce ado. 

The-small boy emerges to share it too, 

And points where the new eels twist 

And the crayfish feed. The small boy’s speech 
Sounds Chaucer’s England, broad and lusty. 
The rough -walls back to Chaucer reach, 

Near windowless, mountain-roofed, wry-angled, 
Within’s the mill-gear, stopped and tangled ; 
About, the hovels unthatched and musty. 


“ There’s life in it.’ Wake, O fruitful god, 
So long the friend of sheaf and stack. 
Towards this tenement nod. 
Along this valley track 
With whips new-plaited, mares new-shod, 
Bring pride of golden waggons back. 
Your waiting wheels and timbers and stones 
Have not forgotten what well they did ; 
The stream pours fast,—you need but bid, 
And the work will be done as it was done once. 
The miller will thrive 
And ‘whistle and wive, 
And the boy whom you see is that miller I swear ; 
He is Chaucer’s race, 
He was born for the place 
From the way of his tread to the bronze of his hair, 
EpMUND BLUNDEN. 


The Ambush 


In human paths, delightful as they show, 


With 2ewy sunny may ablow 
Or wi.d rose seenting, 


Where the unwary and the joyous go, 
The day brings forth a fever, hides a fo2 


Whose slow dementing, 


Not less fierce for being so slow, 


Defies accenting. 


Strangest of nature’s works, to leave fresh grace 


And hope and bud of happy race 
And love forth setting 


Thus at the mercy of a silent chase, 
An ambushed utter thing without a face, 


A death begetting 


On bright strength a defiled death-case. 


Strangest abciting ! 
EDMUND BLUNDI. 


A. Moment’s Escape 


A CONTINENT upon my back, 

Heavy with threats of war, 

Leaden with tyrannies, 

I crept away from man. 

I found a bridle-track 

At dusk ; heard the night-jzr 
_Under monotonous skies 

Shrunken thin and wan. 


I knew that solitude enough 
To ease bewilderment : 

A yellow-hammer crying 

Of noon-day at day’s end, 
And the grim rooks’ rough 
Call from the firmament. 

I forgot nations dying, 

And Europe without a friend. 


Ricuarp Crurcu. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Burdened Orchards 

It is both cheering and depressing to see such superabundant 
crops of fruit as I have seen this week and last in the West of 
England. The excess of pleasure over depression filled me 
yith admiration in one district. The plums hung from the 
trees in tens of thousands, in tons. The owner of the orchard 
had spent a good deal of labour in propping up the over- 
weighted boughs with poles. He had spent much more 
time and money in thinning the fruit at an earlier stage. 
It is not easy work, and the workers themselves dislike it, for 
purely psychological reasons : it goes to their heart to destroy 
the kindly fruits. Indeed, one woman who wanted work in 
the orchards flatly refused to take part in the thinning. 
he fruit from some orchard had been sold at less than £4 
a ton, a price that would, of course, bring no profit to the 
owner; but he rejoiced nevertheless—again for psychological 
orethical reasons. Cheap and pleasant food was produced in 
large quantities. The orchard had justified itself. The pickers 
rejoiced and money was in circulation. 

% % * * 


Fruit and Factories 

The heavy or excessive crop is a diffieult problem. It is all 
wrong that the producer, that benefactor to society, should 
suffer; but it is not easy to discover a scheme by which he 
shall reap the fruit of his fruit. It was at one time argued 
by theoretic reformers that the bottling and preserving factory 
provided a solution. Now there is such a factory near the 
most heavily laden orchards that I visited. This, too, has 
had its difficulties ; and it is abundantly clear from a study of 
the fortunes of this or any other canning factory that its 
economic success depends on a regular supply of the right 
sorts of produce. It needs as much fruit in lean years as in 
plentiful. It cannot afford to wait the four or five years that 
intervene between the dates of bumper crops. Over and above 
this: the fruits that bear best and are best for the market are 
often different from the varieties that are especially desired 
in the factor.es. If factories are to solve the problem they 
must be in the hands of some central authority that is content 
to wait for the occasion on behalf of the community. Such 
factories for making polenta and for extracting alcohol from 
potatoes are in active existence in several European countries, 
including France and Germany. 

* * * * 

Grading and Marking 

Marketing skill, in association with the National Mark, 
may do something to compensate for a low price level. On 
one Worcestershire farm a plum-grader, the invention of 
a local genius, was at work under the guidance of two 
young women. It is a delightful machine, very simple and 
very quiet. It turns each plum sideways, carries it along 
and drops it according to its girth into this basket and that. 
The spotless and the spotted plums are guided by the young 
woman to this and that side of the moving platform and so 
graded separately. The “* extra-selected *’ which fall through 
the biggest crevice in the jogging, advancing slats, are packed 
by hand in boxes and look singularly attractive between 
their clean paper frills. Their appearance and quality ensure 
them a fair market even in a year of glut. The National Mark 
have stereotyped two grades—‘ selected” and ‘ extra- 
selected.” These were fetching more or less 4s. and over 3s. 
a box when the ungraded fetched not more than Is. 3d. 
and the sub-grade plums 1s. If growers combined at all in a 
co-operative grading station, half the problem would be 
solved; and the ideal of the National Mark be realised. 
Incidentally a very wise addition to technique of marketing 
has been devised by the organisers of the National Mark. 
The first grade is associated with the colour blue and the 
second grade with red, so that the degree of quality leaps to 
the eye at once. 

* * * * 

Wet Season Enemies 

Wet seasons, as we all know, give mildews and funguses 
their best conditions. Not very many plants are wholly 
exempt from their pernicious influence. They rise from 
the ground and the roots, they float in the air. They settle 
on leaf and growing shoot—and goodbye fruit. What is 
useful and what is ornamental, both suffer. Roses become as 


unsightly as hops become barren. The mildew is a tough 
enemy to conquer; but it has enemies, and the grower has 
friends. The chief is sulphate of copper. Some of my 
neighbours have given up the growing of that most lovely 
and useful polyanthus rose, Else Poulsen, because the leaf 
is so prone to mildew. Now the Rose Society tells us that 
the fungus lives in the soil; and that if we would spray 
twice, once in January and once in February, we might 
abate if not wholly cure the plague. One ounce of sulphate 
of copper to a gallon of water is the recipe. To pass from 
beauty to use—I saw last week one hop orchard healthy 
and prolific in the midst of orchards ravaged to the point of 
extinction by mildew. It had been saved, up to that date 
at any rate, by free and skilful spraying with Bordeaux 
Mixture. The blue colour that emanated from the whole 
field suggested that here too the enemy of the mildew was in 
large measure sulphate of copper. 
cd a z * 

Inartistic Cuckoos 

That strange bird the cuckoo is departing to the south 
and east, and in large numbers. The immigration in April 
was large, and those ingenious persons who have been following 
the careers of individual birds have come to the conclusion 
that each hen cuckoo (and she is held to be polyandrous 
by some critics) lays over twenty fertile eggs. Certainly the 
number of young cuckoos, so far as my experience goes, is 
very large. I saw a wonderful collection this week of 
cuckoos’ eggs with the clutches among which they were found. 
It has been sail often enough that a particular cuckoo which 
lays a particularly coloured egg (and one bird usually lays an 
egg of one type), chooses a clutch of eggs resembling it. 
Now one of these cuckoos, whose eggs I saw, had laid in the 
nests of six different species within one year. It goes without 
saying that her egg did not resemble the eggs of all those 
prospective foster parents. The hedge sparrow is a favourite 
foster parent, and no cuckoo’s egg is blue or coloured like the 
hedge sparrow’s. The most that could be said was that 
one of the cuckoos that had chosen a hedge sparrow’s nest 
laid an egg with perhaps a rather greener background than 
any other cuckoo in the collection. 

* * * * 


* Airiated’’ Bulbs 

The bulb catalogues that now reach us by every other post 
(some from abroad but more and more from Eastern England) 
bear witness to the yearly increase in the habit of forcing 
bulbs for Christmas. When the new English bulb industry 
was beginning our Lincolnshire growers concentrated chiefly 
on daffodils and tulips, both of which they grew, and grew to 
perfection. Some growers now produce as excellent hyacinths 
and issue with their catalogues the very soundest advice on 
the technique of encouraging the bulbs to flower fully and at 
the right date. How many people kill the flower by beginning 
to force the bulb before it is ready! The general advice is 
clear and wise ; but the English is not always above criticism 
even in English catalogues. The alleged word “ airiated ” 
seems to be almost established in lieu of aérated; and the 
emphasis on it may help to remind many of us that bulbs 
which arrive by post in stuffy parcels need a preliminary 
dose of air, only less than they will presently need earth and 
water. The first bulbs to put into the ground are, of course, 
some of the lilies, which seldom do much good if planted after 
or much after August. On the subject of lilies, one wild lily 
has been growing very tall and flowering very freely in a 
Berkshire wood where it received scarcely a fleck of sunlight. 
How many of the tribe dislike sunshine for their lower parts. 

* * * * 

Beneficent Sun 

Seldom did sunshine pay higher dividends than in this 
belated bout of summer. It has brought the likelihood of 
at least a moderate corn harvest. Some excellent crops 
of wheat have already been carried, even in the north-west of 
England. Lancashire has been doing well; and it is hoped 
that it may have arrested the potato blight there, as it has 
arrested the hop blight in some of the Worcestershire fields. 
The number of rabbits (which are a plague of the year) killed 
when the last patches of grain were cut is quite beyond all 
the records. W. Bracu THomas, © 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requesied to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 

length is that of one of our ‘* News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 

over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential.—Ed. Tue SPEcTATOR.] 


THE CONFLICT IN SPAIN 
[To the Editor of Tue SrecraTor.] 

Sir,—-Your correspondent, Mr, J. W. Poynter, now as ever, 
trots out the old familiar bogeys of “* ecclesiastical oppression ”’ 
and ‘* Inquisition traditions.” Might these not be given a 
rest ? The naive attempt to represent afrits and energumens, 
such as those who in Barcelona and Madrid have torn corpses 
of priests and nuns from their coffins and set them up to be 
scoffed at by the rabble (to name one of the least unmention- 
able of their outrages)—to represent beings like these as filled 
with a splendid zeal for revenging the misdeeds of a (secular) 
Inquisition, centuries ago, may be all very well for tub- 
thumping, but it “‘ cuts no ice” with educated men. 

As regards Mr. Lavalle, who appears to be possessed of a 
complex about colonels (held, at any rate in our Army, only 
by the most inveterate ‘ defaulter ”’), may I ask him—Mr. 
Poynter can ‘* come in on ” this as well—(1) Is there, in ethics, 
no point at which revolt is justified, even when the revolters 
are the real defenders and champions of the ideals which the 
government should hold, but which it has betrayed? (2) Is 
it true, or untrue, that the feeble, Red-ridden ‘* Government ” 
of Spain, whose misdeeds forced on the revolution, held office 
on a minority vote (4,856,000 against 4,570,000 are the figures 
that have been quoted)? (8) Is it true, or untrue, that even 
these figures tell only part of the story, in that it was common 
knowledge (and a bitter joke) throughout Spain that the most 
glaring abuses, always in favour of the parties of the Left, 
were rife during the clections—impersonation, mis-counting, 
intimidation, and the destruction of voting-papers ? (4) Was 
Senor Gil Robles telling the truth, or a lie, when from his place 
in the last session of the Cortes at which he could be present 
he read out a list of 400 churches, which had been burned 
down by armed ruffians before ever the revolt started ; and was 
he lying when he recounted how in one case, when the inhabi- 
tants had occupied their village church to prevent its being 
shamefully desecrated, the Government police arrested them 
en blec, and then stood by while the church was burnt? (5) 
Did, or did not, the Spanish Government arm indiscriminately 
the lowest rabble in Madrid and elsewhere, as soon as the 
revolt had started, knowing that the arms would inevitably 
be used against all and sundry (against, as it has been put, all 
who washed, or wore a tie, or took off their hats to women) ? 
(6) Was it not common knowledge throughout Spain that 
Moscow agents in Catalonia had been for many months before 
the uprising sedulously fostering hatred and discontent, 
rousing rancour against religion and its ministers, and bribing 
the poor with Moscow money ? Was it not, again, a common, 
bitter joke that the only people who got wages were those paid 
with Russian roubles? (7) Are the accounts (in some of the 
less unprintable cases, authenticated by photographs) of 
atrocious infamies against nuns who had spent their lives in 
toiling for the poor, true, or have they been invented? Note 
that I keep my question down to nuns. 

Mr. Lavalle—with his colonel-complex—has a curious 
notion of the procedure adopted (at any rate in armies “ as is 
armies ’’) in regard to firing-lines. His *‘ Colonel Blimps,” 
wherever he may have got them from, are at all events a 
fiction over here—if not a very polite one ! 

And, finally, Sir, though the Daily Mail needs no taking up 
of cudgels in its defence by me, may I say that, in my opinion, 
far from its deserving the odium which ‘“ Janus ” (may his 
doors be shut!) attempts to heap upon it, by its fearless 
exposure of the maniacal crimes of a degraded rabble it has 
earned the gratitude of all who revere Religion, and the sanc- 
tity of their homes ? I trust it needs no apology from a soldier 
if he stands up, even in these days, for chivalry.—Yours 


faithfully, 7 iis ae a path 
Stockbridge. P. R. Butier, Lt.-Col. (Retd.). 


[To the Editor of Tue Specraton.] 
Srr,—The late Lord Balfour, writing in 1927 his introduction 
to Bagehot’s English Constitution, discusses the dangers to 
foreign countries of adopting as a form of government a 


parliamentary democracy as practised in this country. He 


points out that ‘“ our whole political machinery Pre-supposes 
a people so fundamentaHy at one that they can safely afford 
to bicker; and so sure of their own moderation that they 
are not dangerously disturbed by the never-ending din of 
politieal conflict.”. He enquires what would happen if the 
chasm dividing the political parties ‘‘ be so profound that 
a change of administration would in fact be a revolution 
disguised under a constitutional procedure. .. . Could it 
(i.e., parliamentary democracy) long survive the shocks of 
revolutionary and counter-revolutionary violence? I know 
not. The experiment has never been tried.” 

The experiment of parliamentary democracy has been 
tried in Spain and has completely broken down for the very 
reasons suggested by Lord Balfour. Surely the greatest 
service other countries can render Spain in her present 
distress is to leave her without interference to work out 4 
form of government more in harmony with her native tem. 
perament and genius. 

The assumption is made in several quarters that the 
relations of Spain with other European countries will be 
determined by the internal form of government which ulti- 
mately emerges; that if the Italian form of absolutism js 
adopted, Spain will become a satellite of Italy; that on 
the other hand if a despotism of the Left (on the Russian 
model) is established, Spain will be dominated by the Soviet 
Government. Is there not a fallacy in all this? Inter. 
national affinities are determined more by what are believed 
to be common material interests rather than by a similarity 
in the internal machinery of government. The French 
parliamentary republic and the Czarist despotism in Russia 
maintained the most intimate international relations for 
many years before the War.—-Your obedient servant, 

25 Moorgate, E.C, 2. C. R. V. Courts. 














[To the Etitor of Tre Sprcraro2.] 
Sir,—The Ietter of Sefor Ramon Muniz Lavalle, in The 
Spectator of August 21st, makes a reference to the Spanish 
peasant continually struggling against abject poverty and 
begetting eight or ten children who exhaust.their strength as 
slaves of some landowner. I therefore submit that it is 
precisely such high fertility which is the fundamental cause 
of the troubles in Spain—as in Palestine, Japan, China and 
many other countries; and that it points to the main short- 
coming of the various Churches and Governments. When the 
useful nutrition committee of the Leazue of Nations discovers 
that the world’s rate of food increase cannot be greatly 
accelerated, it may begin to consider the economic, political 
and eugenic advantages of a small family system in the poorest 
classes.—I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Putney, S.W.15. B. Denvor. 

[To the Editor of Tur Srectraron.] 
Sir,—May I be allowed to reply to your leading article, “The 
Spanish Shambles” of August 21st? You say that the 
Azaiia Government has never ceased to be the constitutional 
government of the country, and therefore their legal footing is 
incontestable. 

As far as I am able to gather, this may be true in theory, 
but practically it would appear that the wild left-winger 
have taken control, the Communists, Anarchists and Syndical- 
ists, and that whatever moderate element there may have 
been before the outbreak, have been brushed aside, otherwise 
how is it possible that the frightful atrocities enacted by the 
supporters of the so-called government are being committed? 

You mention the savage brutality of the Moorish troops a 
Badajoz brought across from Africa by General Franco. | 


have not a doubt that the fighting troops on both sides are § 


equally guilty of savage conduct in the field, but it seems t0 
me you are taking a one-sided view when you enter on the 
subject of savage conduct, and altogether omit the fact that 
the most horrible bestial and revolting crimes against not 
only the Christian Church and those who serve her, both 
priests and nuns, but indiscriminately against the most decent 
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of citizens has becn committed by followers of your 
zalled government. ===. 
: kindest way of letting the present government dewn 
rood and so partly exonerating them of the crimes com- 
— in their name, is to recognise the fact that’ they are 
vale in the hands of their Communist followers.—I am, 
0 A 
ir, yours obediently, 
» Finlarig.” Birchington, Kent. 
That the Government at Madrid has noi ceased to be the 
v itutionally-elected, and therefore the constitutional, 
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a the sovernment. is incontestable. Inter arma silent leges. The 
es. strocities committed by both sides in a civil war initiated by 
= neral Franco do not alter that fact.—Ep. The Spectator.} 
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A SUGGESTED LAND SURVEY 


[To the Editor of Tue Sprcrartor.] 


I know 


8 been fic, I hope that the valuable suggestion for a National 
€ Very Lovey of our.land characteristics and possibilities as made 
reatest Fi, the recent article by Mr. Bensusan in The Spectator will 


present 
out a 
e tem. 


not be neglected. 

The experience which I myself had at the Ministry of 
Agriculture. convinced me that if-only we could find some 
practical way of associating the application, of the results 
of modern research with reference to the possibilities of 
the land in different districts we might open up a productive 
and stock maintenance capacity far beyond what is realised 
at present. 

For this two things are necessary. First, an ascertainment 
of the ingredients, qualities and defects of the soil as it is 
now; and, second, increased facilities. for enabling the 
faming community to make more use of the guidance that 


at the 
vill be 
h ulti- 
ism jg 
lat on 
ussian 
Soviet 
Inter. 


“ct would thereby be afforded. 

<i | The second perhaps is the more difficult of the two and 

tenis f coes far beyond the scope of Mr. Bensusan’s article. The 

s for pftsts however, is readily attainable if we are prepared to 

provide the ‘‘ ways and means.” 

ae I suspect that this provision might be more costly than 

° Mr. Bensusan estimates, but it would be worth it notwith- 
standing—and it is evidently an essential preliminary.— 

The & \ous faithfully, CuRisTOPHER ADDISON. 

anish Peterley Farm, Great Missenden. 

~ and ) 

ps : THE RAILWAYS AND AIR TRAVEL 

carise [To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.| 

and’ — Sirn,—May I suggest that the influence of The Spectator 

hort. — might well be employed in removing an anomaly which’ is 

nthe — both illogical and unwise ? 

overs | It appears that our four railway companies have imposed 

eatly — aban on the travel agencies in this country which prohibits 

itical fF them from booking for any British air service, other than 

orest fF Imperial Airways. As the majority of these services are 


tun in competition with foreign air lines on routes which do 

P, not compete with those of Railway Air Services it becomes a 
- matter of public concern that a responsible body should act 

ina manner which can only be accepted as a breach of privilege, 

“The Railway companies have, in the course of years, raised 
the — themselves from private bodies to the status of public insti- 


ional & tutions, and to this end have been granted powers and 
ng is fF Privileges by Act of Parliament. The object of granting 
these privileges was not to show favour to the: railways, 
ory, fp but to enable them the better to serve the interests of the 
gers general public. If then, by virtue of this position, they exert 
ical- FF themselves, for their own interests; to deny facilities to the 
have — Public, they are, I submit, deserving of censure. 
‘wise Liberty of action may be desirable in a trading concern, 


the FF but in a privileged corporation this liberty should stop short 
d? at that point at which it may interfere with the development 
of other public services. 

At a time when H.M. Government is actively engaged in 
are § the speedy and efficient development of British commercial 
' eviation, that a public corporation should openly set out to 
the | nullify the potential good which may arise from the goodwill 
; ofthe Air Ministry and of the Treasury is the prosecution of a 
not & policy which is both injudicious and irrational.—I am, Sir, 
oth yours faithfully, 


109 Lauderdale Mazsions, WV.9. W. H. ALEXANDER, 


ACROSS. THE - FRONTIERS 
[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 

Sir,—I have not seen any reference in your_columns to onz 
aspect of the International Conference of Social workers 
lately held in London, an aspect which is particularly inter- 
esting at the present time. Before the Conference proper 
an International Summer School on British Social Work 
was attended by about 200 foreign members of the Conference. 
During the organised and unorganised discussions which 
took place in that week a remarkable fact emerged; that 
a sense of corporate responsibility for all social evils of all 
countries, or rather for the welfare of all peoples, without 
exclusion, already existed among social workers of different 
nationalities. They all seemed to feel that their own work 
in their particular part of the world was only a part of a whole 
for which they were jointly responsible. 

In the week of the Conference which followed a further 
discovery was made, and that was the common attitude 
among delegates from democratically governed countries— 
an attitude of passionate devotion to the ideals of free per- 
sonality. None of us will soon forget the tremendous applaus2 
which broke from that vast audience in support of Miss 
Fairfield’s plea for the protection of personal values from 
the forces which menaced it at the present time. I think 
many of us wished to show the Germans present that such 
values could command as much devotion as they expressed 
for their government and leader. One could not help 
wondering why such a body of people, including many of the 
most humane and most experienced people in all countries, 
could not be enabled to express this solidarity of ideals and 
responsibility in some permanently effective way. They 
seemed far more representative of the creative public opinion 
in their own countries than most politicians. 

So often it seems that what the world most needs at the 
moment is already there if it could only be recognised and, 
as it were, put into wider circulation. We criticise the 
mechanical methods of the Totalitarian State, but if we are 
to oppose it with a power equal to its own surely we must 
develop a system of free communication and joint respon- 
sibility between groups at present working in isolation and 
to too great an extent in watertight compartments.— Yours, 
&e., Aricr M. CAMERON, 

New House, Sennen Cove, Cornwall. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 

[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 
Srr,—Although, in your issue of August 7th, Mr. S. Tetley 
asks: ‘‘ What is the meaning of the term ‘ Collective 
Security’ ?” is not the question which exercises us all: 
What security, if any, peoples in Europe, who wish to live 
in peace within their own borders, may depend upon? I 
suggest that the term Collective Security means to most of us : 
“* Security for each by the action of all,” such action being 
either: (1) taken by the national forces of League members 
and representing the “hue and cry” in pursuit of a male- 
factor, reminiscent of an early stage of social development ; 
or (2) taken by international police acting in support of law 
and order between nations. It may be noted in passing 
that under the former we might have security without justice ; 
under the latter the existence of order would remove the main 
difficulties in the path of justice and equity. 

One may add that if collective action is to succeed the regions 
of operation must not be too small. As your correspondent 
in Prague argues in the same issue, war in middle or eastern 
Europe would surely spread to Western Europe and con- 
versely. It seems clear, therefore, that the minimum to 
which our definition may be reduced is: ‘* Security for cach 
European nation by the action of (nearly) all European 
nations.” 

The question of reform of the League Covenant is to be 
discussed in Geneva during the September Assembly, and I 
suggest that it is of the first importance that the British 
Government should know that public opinion in this country 
calls for a League of Nations which may have the authority 
to enable it effectively and peacefully to adjust all disputes 
between nations, in Europe at least, and the armed support 
necessary to enable it to guarantee the security of all its 
States Members, again taking Europe as the minimum, 
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against acts of aggression. If, alternatively, the League of 

Nations is to be reduced to a mere talking shop, we return to 

a system of power politics and jungle law.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Stanton, Headley Down, Bordon, Hants, HuGcu LEADER. 


THE PALESTINE SITUATION 
{To the Editor of Tue Specrator.]| 

Sir,—Now that the Government have appointed the Royal 
Commission on Palestine, English residents are unanimous in 
hoping that it will soon go out and begin its work. The 
Arab leaders and moderates have accepted the Commission, 
though at first they were against it, and will offer no further 
opposition to it; but there are extremist elements on boih 
sides who welcome delay. In some quarters it is believed that 
the strike and the campaign of lawlessness are near their end ; 
such a state of quiet will be neither peace nor restoration of 
order: it will be a collapse from exhaustion, allaying no 
bitterness or discontent and full of threats for the future. 

The Government have said that order must be restored 
before the Commission goes out. The Administration so far 
have failed notably to restore order. Could not the Govern- 
ment try conciliation for a change? It is suggested that the 
Commission should advise, as a preliminary step, that immi- 
gration be suspended as from the date of its arrival for a period 
to be determined hereafter in accordance with its findings, 
and that it should sail for Palestine as soon as possible. There 
would certainly be an outcry about the Government being 
** weak,” and ‘“ going back on its word,” &c. Is the British 
Government’s prestige so slight that it dare not alter an earlier 
decision ? And does the present situation in Palestine enhance 
the prestige of either the Government or the Administration ? 
Meanwhile, lives are being lost, the whole country is suffering 
in all ways, and barriers of bitterness and suspicion are rising 
everywhere which can only make the Commission’s difficult 
task infinitely more difficult, and may even jeopardise its 
usefulness.— Yours faithfully, EK. M. E. Biytu. 

London, W. 


[To the Editor of Tur Sprcrator.] 

Sir,—To the smal! body of Englishmen who are sufliciently 
conversant with the deplorable situation in Palestine to 
appreciate the full enormity of injustice responsible for it, 
your publication of letters such as that of Mr. C. R. Ashbee, 
in your issue of July 17th, brings fresh hope and reawakened 
confidence in minds that are sick with disgust. What do I 
mean by “ deplorable situation”? I mean a situation in 
which the British Government have promised to the Zionists 
what they cannot possibly perform with honesty—if, indeed, 
at all—and I mean that in their attempt to perform it they 
have so unfairly harassed the Arabs that they have brought 
them into insurrection and are now shooting them down, 
Deplorable ! 

Before worse things happen, the Zionist Policy and _ its 
smoke-screen the Balfour Declaration, must be reconsidered. 
It cannot be envisaged by the British Constitution that a 
Policy of this nature may be conceived by a few British 
statesmen on the one hand and a Jew on the other, and then 
carried out, and the whole transaction be concealed from the 
nation.—I am, &c., E. L. Poruam (Colonel), 
Administration, 1918-1920 
(Resigned). 


Palestine 
Hemyoek, Natltingham Road, Natal. 


CUCKOOS AND THEIR HABITS 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.| 

Srr,— Two very important admissions have now been made 
by Mr. Oliver G. Pike in Country Life for July 4th, 1936. 
He states in referring to Mr. Chance’s original film of the 
cuckoo as shown at the Zoological Society’s Library before 
the members of the British Ornithologists’ Union and Club 
on November 9th, 1921, that it * did not prove conclusively 
that the bird laid into the nest, because when she went to 
the several (meadow pipits) nests, her actions were hidden 
by foliage’? (italics mine). I was present when the film 
was shown and immediately challenged Mr. Chance’s claims. 
I also said practically the same as Mr. Pike now admits, 
adding that there was nothing to prove that the cuckco 
did not regurgitate her egg into the pipits’ nest immediately 
before she was supposed to have gone on to the nest to lay. 
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—— 
Mr. Pike now admits that cuckoos do not lay their 

into the nest; he describes it as a shooting effort, clain: Whates 
that the egg is shot from the ovipositor into the nest. or, carrier, 
sumably like a cork leaving a popgun. We are left to ima t 
at from what distance to the nest the “ shooting ” account 
place. The whole suggestion is so palpably ridiculous thy up the 
it is hardly worthy of a moment’s consideration, Reon of Md 
experiments made by Dr. Norman Joy and myself en He pay 
clusively proved that if the cuckoo deposited her egg: : and (0) 


: ewe in c 
this way, in nine cases out of ten the fosterer’s egg woul nee h 
be damaged. I have seen a large number of cuckoos’ = 


in situ, i.e, the cuckoo’s egg together with those of the his a 
fosterer in the nest, and in not a single instance were ther ee 
any of the latter damaged. wat 
We are further informed by Mr. Pike that when Mr. Chane wi 
first put forward the absurd theory of normal OVipositicy pro 
it ‘“‘came as a bombshell in the scientific world.” Thet oa tl 
bomb was a wet squib compared with the six-inch shel venefit 
that Mr. Pike has now dropped among ornithologists, why door di 
I am sure will attach the greatest importance to his cp. rore T 
fession, as we are all well aware that the theory of normal a fac 
oviposition was originally based on the evidence of this {ilp transp 
and the observations and claims recorded in The Cuckos any cc 
Secret. — 
Finally we are informed that another film was made th 7k 


following year ‘* which records most faithfully every action 
of the cuckoo.””. Those who have seen this film are unanimoy 
in their opinion, 7.e., that it does not prove any more thay C. 
the original film. Photographs from this film are reproduced 


in Country Life and it is claimed that the one at the bottom siIR,— 
left-hand corner depicts the cuckoo laying directly into the organi 
nest. In my opinion she is doing nothing of the kind, the judget 
head is well down, an impossible position during oviposition, well ; 
She is undoubtedly depositing the egg by regurgitation party 
immediately before picking up the fosterer’s egg. (A fulB jy ; 
explanation of the habit of regurgitation was given in Ty intere 
Spectator of July 20th, 1934.) As far as the actual deposition certai 
of the egg is concerned, photography has proved absolutely such 4 
nothing, and I very much doubt whether it is possible for ‘This 
any camera to record exactly what we wish to see, i.e, the of th 
egg leaving the cuckoo. Photographers are apparently F poye 
not satisfied with the evidence actually recorded by th 4. 0 
camera! They invariably rely more on their imagination F jntor 
than actual observation.—I am, Sir, &c., can I 
Percy F. Bunyann, §& ihe | 
57 Kidderminster Road, Croydon, S.E. outsi 
ll 

INDIA AND SWARAJ 





[Vo the Editor of Tur Specraror.| 
Sir,—-In his letter on “ India preparing for Swaraj,” pub- 
lished in your issue of June 12th, Mr. J. D. Jenkins write F gy. 


that, while the Congress Party has begun electioneerin F jecq] 
operations in every Province, ** Non-Congress Nationalist, F pub} 
Democrats, Progressives, non-Brahmins, European Associ F hy g 
tions, the Depressed Classes, Anglo-Indians, the Muslin f here 
Community, indeed all the ‘ Minority’ Parties, are still groping Seni 


in the dark.” : 
As regards the European Association (there is but one), MF 
Jenkins is mistaken. Its members know very well wher f “wi 
they stand, and what is necessary to be done. They at 
doing it. 
I think it probable that Mr. Jenkins is equally mistake > 
as to other non-Congress ‘‘ minority parties.”—Yours, &e, 
24-5 Alipore Road, Calcutta. W. W. Kaye. 


A TRANSPORT MONOPOLY 












[To the Editor of Tur SrectTator.] be 

Sir,—In his review of Mr. Bonavia’s book contained inf) onl 
your last issue, Mr. J. E. Meade finds fault with Mr. Bonavits> pra 
analysis, but himself advances in place of it a highly quey) esq 
tionable argument in favour of a transport monopoly. det 
Under conditions of fair competition between road atl 7 
rail, the railway, says Mr. Meade, will be able to attmg® anc 
traffic away from the read only if it charges a rate as long (se 
as the extra cost involved in taking this additional unit 1% Sh 
transport (this means, including nothing in the rate for tg the 
cost of keeping up the pcrmanent way, &ec.). But why! the 
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their ¢gp, er the position of the railway may be, the road 








» Claim: ie, dy, certainly is not in a position to fix rates on a 
P Nest, pry. .. that leaves his contribution to social costs out of 
to imag; sa The road haulier contributes to the cost of keeping 
ing” ey permanent way which he uses by paying his share 
Cullous thy 7 the £71,000,000 of taxation borne by motor vehicles. 
DR. Recens He pays it in two forms: (a) a tax on the vehicle itself, 
NYSelf op, and (0) an 8d. a gallon tax on the fuel it uses. If he ignores 
Mer eggs iy these considerations in fixing his rates, it is obvious where 
gg woul he is heading for. Therefore, he does not (as a genus) fix 
ekoos’ gn is rates only on the basis of extra cost, and there is no 
OSE Of th reason WhY his competitor (whose extra costs in the case 
Were thee i sated are ex hypothesi lower) should do so either. 

- Since 1921, at any rate, there has been a very limited 
Mr. Chance amount of competition within the railway system itself. It 
OVIpOsiticn HF yas only when road transport began to interfere seriously 
id.” That with the railway quasi-monopoly that the public began to 
‘inch shel] penefit by improved railway facilities in the form of door-to- 
gists, why door delivery, express goods services, faster passenger trains, 
D his cop. more restaurant cars and more cheap tickets. ‘To assume, in 
Of normal the face of all experience, that, in future, progress in internal 
f this filn transport facilities can be expected to continue without 
2 Cuchon's any competition, seems rash.—-I am, yours faithfully, 

; T. C. Owrram. 
Made the 7 Kinnerton Street, Wilton Place, S.W. 1. 
TY action 
Nanimous 
nore thn! CAN THE LEAGUE BE IMPARTIAL ? 
produced |To the Editor of Tue Sprcraror.] 
ie bottom F si, Sir Norman Angell says that “the place of force in 
into the organised society is to enable reason, discussion, third party 
kind, the F judgement, to take the place of force.” That is all very 
tposition F well; but how, in international politics, are we to get ** third 
urgitatin B party judgement ” ? 

(A ful Dit is simply impossible to imagine any major conflict of 
ra in, Th interests arising in Europe in which every Power—and 
lepositin certainly every great Power—is not vitally interested. In 
bsolutely such a case a ** third party judgement ” is obviously impossible. 
ssible for F his, of course, is the weak point of “* The League ” (or, rather, 
iy the F of the “ collective security” idea). You may get all the 
pares Powers together and call them a “ league” if you like; but 
7 by the as soon as a dispute arises in which they are all vitally 
agination F interested—and in which their interests are divergent—you 
can no more get an impartial judgement from them inside 
‘YARD, F the league than you could have done if they had all remained 

outside. —Yours, A. R. Cripps. 
ll Ambrose Place, Worthing. 

RUSSIAN EFFICIENCY 
j,” pu [To the Editor of Tae SpPecTATOR.| 
's writs F Sin,—Your recent review of Novikoff-Priboy’s T'sushima 
oneerit, F recalls to me a book translated some time before 1911 and 
onalist, published under its Russian title Rasplata. This was written 
Associa by a staff officer, Captain Semenoff. No copy is available 
‘Mule » here, but speaking from memory, the resemblance between 
‘Stopitt & Semenoff’s book and Novikoff-Priboy’s must be very close. 


» The lower deck and the quarter deck are united as to the 


ne), Mr. F unbelievable lack of every description of technical skill and 
Il wher “will to win.” Their only difference seems to be that far 
hey at F from thinking Rozhestvensky mad, Semenoff seems to have a 
| high opinion of him. I consider that it may be fairly doubted 
nistakaf if Cochrane himself could have led this fleet to victory. 
8, &e, FAs your reviewer suggests, these things may not be without 
cave, fF their prophetic value. No writer on the technical achieve- 
ments of the new Russia should be permitted to publish, 
_ until he has read Semenoff’s account of the failure of the 
) brand new Russian Wireless Telegraphy system, supposed to 
= be better than Marconi’s, of the new signal book, of which 
ined it only one copy had been issued, and above all of the gunnery 
mavias§> practice. All these incidents approach so near to burl- 
y ques esque that without the book before me, I dare not quote 
: | details, 
ad ani The battleships themselves were good ships, stoutly built 
attr) and well armed, and as the Japanese 12-inch guns were worn 
as ln (see Sir G. S. Clarke's preface to Semerenoff’s Battle of Tsu- 
a Shima) vietory was not impossible. The question to which 
or 





the world does not yet know the answer is, * Was the fault in 
the Russian character? ” 








Careful reading of these three books, and of one other by a 
Russian naval constructor, whose name escapes me, will at 
least suggest that the Russian has certain peculiarities of his 
own.— Yours faithfully, A. S. NAHOOD. 

The Larches, Tiverton, Devon. ’ 


THE PINE MARTEN 
{To the Editor of Ture Specraror.] 

Sir,~The only chance of preserving the pine marten in 
Britain, if it is not already too late, is to bring strong pressure 
to bear on landowners in districts it may still inhabit to induce 
them to abandon all rabbit trapping. As long as gin traps 
continue to be set in rabbit burrows nothing can save the 
marten, but the new and much more effective method of 
gassing renders gin traps unnecessary, rabbits fetching so 
little on the market at the present time that, if their damage 
to crops and pasture is ended, there is little call to trouble 
about the loss of the careases. 

The common idea that plagues of rabbits and rats would 
not occur if birds and beasts of prey were spared, superficially 
plausible though it be, does not work out in practice. Neither 
in England nor in the wilder countries abroad do the large 
enemies of rodents effectively control their increase. Disease 
germs and internal parasites are the real ‘‘ controls’ and 
periodical epidemics cause cycles of increase and decrease 
often of remarkable regularity.— Yours very truly, 

62 St. James’ Court, S.W. TAVISTOCK, 


“THE SPECTATOR” IN NAIROBI 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—A kind lady has been forwarding her copies of The 
Spectator for some years past to me in Nairobi. Unfortunately 
I have mislaid her name and address, and as I have now 
resigned I shall be living in England. I must ask your help 
to let her know this, as I feel she will wish to send the 
copies to some other worker overseas. I am most grateful for 
all her kindness.—Yours truly, 
R. S. Hrywoop 
(late Bishop of Mombasa). 
Arbor Vitae, Billingshurst, Sussex. 


MARMADUKE PICKTHALL LETTERS 
[To the Editor of Tue Specratror.] 
Sir,—At the request of his widow I am preparing a biography 
of the late Marmaduke Pickthall. Ifany of your readers possess 
any letters from him, or any information about him, would 
communicate with me at the address below, I should be most 
grateful. All letters will be promptly copied and returned.— 
Yours truly, ANNE FREMANTLE. 
54 Lansdowne Road, W.11. (The Hon. Mrs. Fremantle.) 


A LATIN QUOTATION 
[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 
Sir,—When reading Mr. Bonamy Dobree’s delightful review 
of ** The Poems of Ben Jonson,” I was reminded of a Latin 
verse, of the first two lines of which the following is a rough 
paraphrase : 
‘Come sleep, though thou of Death the image art 
and share my couch with me, nor soon depart.” 
Perhaps some of your readers will kindly supply me with the 
Latin version, its author and correct English translation, 
—Yours faithfully, T. Davies Pryce, 
Horsell, Surrey. 


INFORMATION WANTED 
[To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR. | 
Sir,—Could you or any of your readers supply me with 
information with regard to Rev. Philip Harwood (1809-1887), 
a Unitarian Minister, previous editor of the Saturday Review, 
and especially to his daughter Isabella (1840 ?-1888), a 
dramatist and poet who wrote under the pen name of “ Ross 
Neil,” or to any of their existing relatives ?—Yours sincerely, 
REGINA FRIEDMANN. 
c/o W. H. Ashworth, 29 Harrowdene Road, 
Knowle, Bristol, 4. 
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Emily 


Miss VircinrA Moore has added another specialised volume 
to the Bronté Saga. Her subject is Emily, and there appear 
in it three new poems by her. These are printed in facsimile 
at the end of the book, but as they are in Emily’s microscopic 
and much-faded handwriting, they are, even to a fervent 
and eagle-eyed reader, practically illegible. In the body of 
the book Miss Moore quotes from them at some length but gives 
no transcript of them in their entirety. It is difficult to 
guess why this was omitted, unless there was some restriction 
imposed as to copyright, for one at least, 
** Come, the wind may never again 

Blow as now it blows for us, 

And the stars may never again shine as now they shine ” 
breathes throughout that mystical quality, that conscious 
union of Emily’s spirit with nature that is typical of her 
finest poems. Another, ‘“ There shines the moon at noon of 
night,”’ we are told, takes a “ confused course ”’ in its middle 
stanzas. But all ought surely to be printed in full and it is 
to be hoped this will soon be done. These new poems come 
from a note-book of Emily’s, once in the possession of Mr. R. T. 
Smith of Smith Elder and Co., which is now in the British 
Museum, Miss Moore must be warmly congratulated on her 
discovery. She has also learned from the same source the 
dates of a number of poems hitherto unknown. Apart from 
these, the most notable feature in Miss Moore’s book is her 
deductions, from Emily’s poems generally and from Wuthering 
Heights, of her emotional reactions and the secret soul-history 
of the most mysterious and far the most gifted of the three 
sisters. Such a method is only sound up to a certain point. 
The personal experiences of a great writer are, of course, 
grist for his work, but it is an error to read into his poetry or 
fiction anything like a statement of his inner life. Miss Moore 
is too lavish of this method. She distils actuality from work 
that was essentially imaginative. If it will not all fit her 
deductions, she gets rid of the snags by saying “ Here the 
poem swerves,” or ‘** Here Emily enlarges.” The poem may 
swerve or be enlarged inconveniently for Miss Moore’s theory, 
but if so, so much the worse for the theory. This is particularly 
the case with regard to what she calls “The Momentous 
Year 1838,” for which she gratuitously postulates that 
Emily fell violently and tragically in love. Her postulate 
runs : 

‘She met a person, loved that person, in a sense betrayed that 
person: yet in a sense it was that person who betrayed her— 
sometimes she thought the one, sometimes the other, till at last 
she was firmly convinced of and ready to defend her honour.” 

And quoting the poem, * Why do I hate that lone green 
dell?” Miss Moore suggests that Emily, then a teacher at Miss 
Patchett’s, slipped out in her off-hours for clandestine meetings 
with the betrayed or the betraying lover. Emily did not quite 
know which. ; 

Who, then, was that lover? Miss Moore cannot name any 
individual, but her first astounding suggestion is that she was 
a woman, because it is to a woman that certain of these 
Gondal poems are addressed. She assembles evidence to show 
that Emily had a masculine nature, which everybody knew 
already, but it is a far cry to infer that Emily was therefore 
in love with a woman. Quotations from such poems as 
“ Light up thy Halls,” or the fact that Emily was at one time 
nicknamed “ the Major ”’ (as a matter of fact, this was because 
she was sent out walking, like a military guard, with Eilen 
Nussey and William Weightman, in order to check the 
curate’s amorous attentions) or that Miss Sinclair calls her 
“virile” (a word “ derived,” as Miss Moore enlightens us, 
* from the Latin word ‘ vir,’ meaning man ’’) or that Charlotte 
says she was “ stronger than a man”’ does not bring us one 
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inch nearer this unwarranted suggestion. She pursues Emi: 
masculinity into Wuthering Heights, and tells us that the 
“mournful boy ” of the poems who developed into the * ton 
man” was certainly Emily, and that Emily “ without : 
shadow of doubt ” was Heathcliff. But if ever Emily embodied 
herself in a character, surely it is in Cathy that we find her ani 
her mystical identity with Nature. Cathy dreams that she 
was in heaven and made herself sick with weeping to get bag 
to the earth again. The angels cast her out, and she Woke 
sobbing for joy, on Wuthering Heights. 


Miss Moore then immediately propounds another theory 
and finds a man for Emily. In the Smith notebook of Enily; 
poems there is a familiar Gondal poem, “ I knew not ‘ty, 
so dire a crime,” and just above it in Charlotte's script are th 
words “ Louis Parensell.” Miss Moore believes this poem ty 
be a personal love-poem, and on this evidence alone infe, 
that Charlotte here wrote this gentleman’s name, because jt 
was he whom Emily had tragically loved. For further 
evidence she bids us remember that Shirley’s lover was Louis 
Moore. We may take our choice between an unknown woman 
and Louis Parensell, otherwise unknown (enquiries at Haworth 
led to nothing) except that Charlotte wrote his name on 4 
poem by Emily, but Miss Moore insists that Emily had , 
love-affair in this year 1838. But again we must not forget 
that another accomplished Brontéite, Miss Isabel Clarke, 
also insisting that Emily must have a lover, discovered that 
this was William Weightman. Her evidence is that Madame 
Duolaux wrote that “* he was exempted from Emily’s liber! 
seorn.”” 
as those of the others. 


In discussing Wuthering Heights, Miss Moore tells us that the 
book was not begun till early in 1846, was finished before th: 
following November, and in December 
for publication. But Charlotte says that for eighteen months 
before the joint book of poems was published, in June, 184i, 
the sisters’ three novels ** were perseveringly obtruded m 
various publishers,”’ in which case Wuthering Heights mut 
have been finished early in 1846. Again it and Agnes Gry 
were accepted by Newby for publication not in Decembe, 
1846, but in July, 1847. As regards the authorship Miss Moor 
rightly pours scorn on the notion that Branwell was in any rel 
sense the writer, but leaves unexamined the curiously stroy 
evidence that he had something to do with the first tw 
chapters. Heathcliff, as already noticed, she identifies with 
Emily, Branwell was Hindley and subsequently Hareton; 
then follow even more sensational assignments. 


the world’s attitude which have weaned her beloved away, 
and Charlotte is Ellen Dean! 


to live at all. 


stresses that theory. 


A) 
4 


True, the last was dated 1845, but there Emily says, “1 au 
merely desiring that every5 
body could be as comfortable and as undesponding,” and this 
was written seven years after the tragical love-affair whid 
seared her sou! and cast a permanent shadow over her remail 
ing years. Charlotte again tells us that, instead of longing for 
death, ‘* Emily was torn, conscious, panting, reluctant, thoug! 
Such first-hand documents 0! 
direct statement must have the last and authoritative word 


quite contented for myself... 


resolute, out of a happy life.” 






William Weightman’s claims seem about as stroy 


it was acceptel F 










Cathy is 
Emily’s female lover, the Lintons represent “the world ani fF 
: I 








Finally Miss Moore regard 
Emily as having “ killed herself off in the guise of Heathelifi, 
so that it was ** something of an anomaly ” that she continuel 
In the last months of her life she desired death, 
and in “her craving for the sweetness of the tomb” sh 
committed virtual suicide by refusing to see doctors : indeed 
the very title of this book, Life and Eager Death of Emily Bron, 
But Emily’s secret papers, which se 
and Anne used to write for each other, do not bear out her vier: 
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A Man of Storms 
AR. Orage: a Memoir. By Philip Mairet. (Dent. &s. 6d.) 
+e Moe In his brief Introduction G, Kx. Chesterton (now, alas !. gone 
* a himself) writes that “ anyone called upon casually to count 
++ SME our best writers on his fingers would probably have left out 
++ 85598 Orage ; because he was so important. The sentence marks 
‘+ S60 spat master of paradox, but certainly Orage excelled in the 
=—=, fne art of journalism, and this Memoir proves that to many 
Je of varied opinions he was important. Katherine 
Mansfield humbly called him her master. John Cowper 
Powys, in an ecstatic letter from New York State, called 
him a real saint, and continued, “the whole thing is in the 
3 Emi Daimonic saintliness which you have somehow, by some 
care extraordinary trick, sees to yourself.” Many other 
: high tributes are giv en, especially by the author of the Memoir, 
he “ton who knew him intimately, and speaks of his career as an 
— intellectual oo and a be pecibare quest. ; 
Certainly Orage was persistently driven to intellectual 
1 her anj adventure and spiritual quest. He was perfectly honest 
that she with himself, but his mind was continually urging him from 
et bak qneset of convictions to another. In reading this sympathetic 
he Woke, eccount of his life I have counted twelve or fourteen instances 
of his change of view in regard to theories and people. Mr. 
- theory IE Mairet rightly says of him, “ ingrained in his nature was a 
t Emily’ kind of insatiable ambition, an urge to some impossibly 
Ot tras perfect unknown goal.” It. would take long to enumerate 
t are thy the various stages he traversed from Plato to Major Douglas 
poem t) | and Social Credit, or the various distinguished men to whom 
1¢ infer he was for a time a friend or disciple, but whom he abandoned 
cause it E in his eagerness to discover someone else to trust and follow. 
further | In one of the very few passages that his biographer quotes 
as Louis | from his writing, Orage at the beginning of his best work 
woman fF 02 the New Age thus explained his own eclectic and changeful 
Taworth @ form of Socialism : 
ne on a “It (Socialism) was a cult, with affiliation now quite disowned— 
- had ap with theosophy, arts and crafts, vegetarianism, * the simple life,’ 
t forget end almost, one might say, the musical glasses. _Morris had shed a 
nedieeval glamour over it with his stained-glass News from Nowhere. 
Clarke, Edward Carpenter had put it into sandals ; Cunninghame Graham 
‘ed that & hed mour.ted it upon an Arab steed to which he was always saying a 
Madame @ 2o™antic farewell. Keir Hardie had clothed it in a cloth cap and a 
; liber ied tie, And Bernard Shaw, on behalf of the Fabian Society, had 
oa s inng it wi-h innumerable jingling epigrammatic bells—and cap. 
— That is an undergraduate kind of wit, but Orage had then 
passed through all such phases. and many more were still 
hat th to come. The strangest of all was his adoration of the 
fore the F magician Ouspensky, M. M. Cosmoi, and the “ formidable 
cceptel F occult teacher Gurdjieff,” as the top of a climax. Under the 
mantis | influence of this unusual man, Orage gave up the New Age, 
*, 184, which he had built into a fine organ of various opinions 
ded 1 with a few really great contributors, went to search for *‘ the 
: Pa | Absolute’ in the semi-monastic institute of Le Prieuré 
8 Gty I rear Fontainebleau, dug there with his hands and danced 
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| to Thibetan music, went to New York to lecture on the 
| doctrine, dancing to Thibetan music, and after his customary 

breach with his Master stayed for five years in the States, 
| teturned with the gospel according te Major Douglas, and 
» tied to revive the New -4ge, of course in vain. It was after 

broadcasting a discourse upon “ Social Credit” that- he 
| died quietly in his sleep, leaving England poorer for the 
| loss of a characteristic son. 

To the end he probably called himself a Socialist, because 
his sympathies were always with the workers, but as an 
Englishman he remained an uncompromising individualist, 
eristocratic on the lines of Plato, as his friends in the Fabian 
and other doctrinaire societies found out. Like most of 
our race, he was full of contradictions : 

“A teacher of agnostic brilliance (Mr. Mairet sums up) he was in 
nis depths a devotee ; an anti-clerical, because in the primordial 
sense @ priest; he was a@ conservative in values, only radicel in 
thought ; serene by nature, though by name a storm.” 


His best work was done on the New Age, and, with the help 


p of a devoted staff, he certainly made it a paper of social and 


literary importance, however devious his own path. Mr. 
Mairet writes : 

iy ae turn from the editorial columns of any other weekly review 
ft smo. 5 J ati I ri ; ) 

cf that time--the Nation, for instance, or The Speciator—to those 
of the New Age was always to fcel oneself in a clearer atmosphere, 
surveying the progress of events from higher grounds.” 

. ‘ . ‘* “gs > 

Perhaps I am not in a position to judge, for I was on the 
staff of the Nation from start to finish while Massingham 


was editor, though I very seldom wrote the leaders. But I 
should have thought Leonard Hobhouse, J. A. Hobson, 
Brailsford, and Massingham himself kept a fairly clear atmo- 
sphere and surveyed events from fairly high grounds. But 
Orage hated the Nation. When the New Statesman appeared 
as the Fabian organ of those days, we read, ‘* Worse than the 
Nation—the damnation!’ was his comment. Yet he was 
generous by nature. Henry W. NEVINSON. 


Portrait of a Lady 
No Place Like Home. By Beverley Nichols. 
I rounpD myself thinking of Guy Walsingham, the author of 
Obsessions. Readers of The Death of the Lion will remember 
how Mr. Morrow, of The Tatler, interviewed her. For Guy 
Walsingham was a woman, just as Dora Forbes, author of 
The Other Way Round, was a man. “ A mere pseudonym” 
—that was how Mr. Morrow put it—“ convenient, you krow, 
for a lady who goes in for the larger latitude.” 

A confusing literary habit, which led me to wonder 
a little about the author of No Place Like Home. For 
all I know Mr. Nichols may be another Mr. Walsingham. 
A middle-aged and maiden lady, so I picture the author, 
connected in some way with the Church: I would hazard 
a guess that she housekeeps for her brother, who may be a 
canon or perhaps a rural dean. In that connexion she may 
have met the distinguished ecclesiastics who have noticed a 
previcus book so kindly. (‘* The chapter on Sex,” writes a 
Dean, ‘‘ is the best sermon on the subject I have ever read.”’) 
She is not married, that I am sure, for she finds the sight of 
men’s sleeping apparel oddly disturbing: ‘it was almost 
indecent, the way he took out pyjamas and shook then,” 
and on her foreign holiday, described in this book, she hints— 
quite innocently—at a Man. ‘‘ His knowledge was encyclo- 
paedic. His name was Paul. He was about forty-five. We 
had better leave it at that.” 

It is impossible not to grow a little fond of this sentimental, 
whimsical and poetic lady. She conforms so beautifully to 
type (I picture her in rather old-fashioned mauve with a whale- 
bone collar). A Christian, but only in the broadest sense, 
emotional, uninstructed and a little absurd, as when she writes 
of the Garden of Gethsemane: “ Here I had the greatest shock 
of all. For the garden was not even weeded!” She is serious 
about Art (‘ try a little experiment. Hold up your hand in 
front of your eyes so that you bisect the picture horizontally ’’), 
a little playful (** Diirers so great that you feel you must walk 
up to them on tiptoe”). She loves dumb animals, and hates 
to see even a field mouse killed (“‘ one mustn't let oneself 
wonder if perhaps the mice were building a house, which has 
now been wrecked, if perhaps Mrs. Field Mouse was going to 
have babies, which will be fatherless’’), and in their cause she 
shows considerable courage. (‘On more than one occasion 
I have created useless and undignified scenes at theatres in a 
vain protest against the cruelty of dragging terrified and 
bewildered animals to the footlights for the delectation of the 
crowd.”) This almost masculine aggressiveness is quite 
admirable when you consider the author’s natural timidity, 
how nervous she is in aeroplanes (“‘ It is with the greatest 
difficulty that I refrain from asking the pilot if he is sure 
about the tail. Isiton? Isiton straight? What will happen 
if it falls off ? *?) and how on one occasion, climbing a pyramid, 
she very nearly had what she calls ‘* a swooning sickness.” 

But what engaging company on these foreign cruises and 
excursions a maiden lady of her kind must have been, 
exhilarated as she was by her freedom from parish activities 
(‘* All that matters is that we are alone and free, free. Nobody 
can telephone to us. Nobody can ask us to lecture on the 
Victorian novelists. It is beyond the realms of possibility that 
anybody, for at least twenty-four hours, will ask us to open a 
chrysanthemum exhibition”), and hilarious with the unaccus- 
tomed wire (** We are, beyond a shadow of a doubt, Abroad. 
And not only Abroad but At Large. And not only at large but 
in a delicious heze of irresponsibility and white wire”). 
Her cmotions are so revealing: she weeps, literally weeps, 
over Athens, she disapproves of women who don’t grow old 
gracefully (* I also thought how very much nicer and younger 
the average woman of forty-five would look, in this simple 
uniform, than in the stolen garments of her daughter ”’), she 
feels tenderly towards young people (“the silver treble of 
youth that is sweeter because it is sexless”), her literary 


(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
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preferences are quite beautifully commonplace: ‘ What a 
grand play Galsworthy would have written round the theme of 
Naboth’s Vineyard.” Excitable, sound at heart, genuinely 
tied to her brother and the vicarage: ‘ the old dear,” one 
exclaims with real affection, and I was overjoyed that she 
got safely home to her own garden before—but I must not 
spoil her closing paragraphs : 

* There they were, dancing under the elm, exactly as I had planned 
them. 


“*T was in time for the daffodils.” ‘ ‘ 
ee ae a GravAM GREENE. 


Christianity and Life 


Christian Morality, Natural, Developing, Final. 
Hensley Henson. (Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d.) 

To make Christian Morality the subject of a course of Gifford 
lectures is in itself a bold innovation. The terms of Lord 
Gifford’s bequest, which direct lecturers to deal with natural 
as contrasted with revealed religion, seem to exclude the 
consideration of Judaism, Christianity and Islam, But the 
contrast which Lord Gifford accepted seems less and less 
tenable to modern thinkers. It is not possible to examine 
the problems of natural theology and ignore the witness of the 
religions of revelation, though it is possible to treat the 
contents of such religions in the objective scientific spirit 
which Lord Gifford desired. The Bishop of Durham justifies 
his choice of subject by asserting with Tertullian and Bishop 
Butler the naturalness of Christianity. The essential Christian 
morality will be found on examination to be human and 
universal. It is, moreover, developing and its development is 
influenced by the character of the human material which 
composes the Christian society, as well as by the pressure of 
circumstances and the increase of knowledge, which present 
new problems and require re-interpretation of old principles. 
The historic process which suggests the naturalness of Chris- 
tianity and its power of adaptation and growth, likewise 
suggests that the character and teaching of Jesus possess 
finality. Men return to him as to an ultimate standard. 

The main interest of the book turns on the discussion of 
Christian morality in history. The earlier lectures deal with 
the value of the New Testament writings and especially of the 
Gospels as historical authorities, and describe the formation 
of the original Christian morality as a synthesis of Judaism 
and the teaching of Jesus. The impact of this Jewish-Christian 
morality on the Greco-Roman world is next considered, and 
that leads up to an analysis of the twofold process of accom- 
modation and innovation which characterises the actual 
working of Christian morality in history. Here Dr. Hensley 
Henson defends the important thesis that ‘ Civilisation and 
Christianity, both ultimately Divine, are not to be identified, 
though properly harmonious.” He * Christianity 
entered on its history without the handicap of bondage to any 
specific economic system. Its principles are indeed more 
congruous with some economic systems than with others, 
but they can find effective expression in all.” What is here 
asserted of economic systems will apply to political systems 
also. This position avoids two errors—the error of supposing 
that Christianity is to be identified with some particular 
industrial order or form of government, and the error of 
supposing that Christians can be indifferent to the character 
of the economic system or can agree with Pope that only fools 
will concern themselves with forms of government. 

Four judicious and stimulating chapters are devoted to 
the moral issues which face us in the modern world, in the 
relations of the sexes, in the contacts of races, in the claims 
of the totalitarian State, and in the evils of industrialism. 
In each case, Dr. Henson pleads for fresh applications of 
recognised principles. ‘* Precedents are rarely safe, never 
sufficient, guides to human conduct,” and the lesson-book 
of the Christian Church is not a law but a history. With 
regard to the claim of the State, Dr. Henson insists that the 
Christian citizen can never render a blind obedience. On 
the other hand, he rejects out-and-out Pacifism as he rejects 
Anarchism. But the Pacifist will hardly admit that when 
he concentrates attention on the horrors of warfare, he is 
appealing to prudential considerations, and dealing with 
purely physical or material consequences. The horrors of 
war, for the Pacifist, demonstrate its immoral nature. Dr. 
Henson may still be justified in contending that a new inter- 
national order may require, at this stage in the world’s history, 
some form of organised foree to establish and maintain it. 


By H. 


says, 


[August 28, 193 
a 


== 
In assessing the evils of industrialism, the Bishop of p 
puts most emphasis on the bad effects of the Pee 
labour in limiting the labourer’s task to the constant a 
of mechanical processes, and on the moral dangers a 
concentration of wealth and power in few hands, He ~ 
with advantage have said more of the evil of PH 
insecurity and of the wrong of treating labour as a comma 
a factor in production, rather than as a partner in a Pig 
enterprise. He sees that there are technical problems invol 
in the running of the industrial system, on which Christin 
have no particular right to speak. He occupies a Mediati 
position between those who expect all our economie difficute 
to vanish on the application of Christian principles, ani 
those who regard economic difficulties as technica] in 
to which Christian principles are irrelevant. His Judgemeni; 
will always command respect and attention, though thes 
may not always secure assent. ‘ 
While Dr. Hensley Henson has found some difficulty anj 
has displayed great ingenuity in bringing his theme and 
his treatment of it within the limits prescribed to Giffon 
lecturers, he has abundantly fulfilled the founder's desire 
that the lecturer should appeal to the general public, jj 
might be necessary to go back to William James's Varietie 
of Religious Experience to find a series of Gifford lectures y, 
well calculated to interest the general reader. We are 
grateful to the Bishop of Durham for a most readable bok 
which will, we hope, be widely read. H. G. Woop 


The Call of the East 


La Route des Indes. By Paul Morand. (Libraire Plon. 4g, gj) 
In England the name of Paul Morand is only less well kon 
than that of André Maurois, and abroad he is, perhaps, th 
most widely read of living French writers. His name rec}, 
the late twenties when, with his New York, he reached hiet 
fame, and we remember the discovery of that epoch “th 
esthetic of the town” as opposed to landscape, when it wa 
rather hysterically debated whether the former would displae 
the latter. M. Morand has written on Europe, Asia, Afric, 
and America. This book discusses the principal routes ty 
India as the desire to tap its wealth and changing circumstances 
have formed them. A sense of history and _ politics, and, 
hungry power of observation make it very readable. 

It is divided into seven parts. The first, Une Voie Imperial, 









































deals with the call of the East in London, and nowhere ey 
does M. Morand give such rein to his romanticism. WE 
accompany him on a walk to the docks and we return into § 






cated by all the drowsy syrups of the East. 





The next four parts are called La Route Maritime and anf 
 heisn 





devoted to the Mediterranean, the Suez Canal, Cairo, and th: 
Red Sea. 
feels he need not be shy of the purple passage. In Venice, 
however, he notes steamers, launches and aeroplanes, and i 







Alexandria he is, withal romantic, a political observer. Wh 





are not left in much doubt of his sympathies. 
Venice : 
and of the English in North Egypt: Marsa Matrouh « 
un parfait spectacle de guerre: il n'y manque que Vennemi... 


He says «i 







interesting. Here its fascinating history, from its ancietl 
existence and destruction, the opening of the Cape Route ti 






the recutting of the canal, and its significance today are tracey 





with a masterly brevity and understanding. Perhaps the 
best chapter is that on Ferdinand de Lesseps. For Englsi 
people this should be a wholesome corrective. We are familia 
with the tale of Disraeli’s gamble, but we hear all too litt 
of the obstruction of Palmerston and of the Frenchman ti 
whom the present canal owes its existence. 

In the two ensuing parts descriptions of things seen at 
interwoven with the history of the Anglo-French rival 
of which, prophetically, Napoleon spoke the sombre epitap! 
Mes projets comme mes songes, tout, oui, Angleterre a toi 
détruit ; and with the history of the Anglo-Italian Rivalry. 















Part VI La Route Terrestre follows the same formula (§ 





interwoven experience and learning, and with a mixture ¢ 
sarcasm and admiration M. Morand speaks of the sb 
suecess of England over the “Drang nach Osten.” Le moi 
a tendance @ croire que les colonies sont tombées toutes réties 
ciel dans la bouche d’ Albion aux longues dents, but he sums tp: 
Uhistoire de la conquéte du monde par U Angleterre vaut nom 










M. Morand at Marseilles, amid taxis and omnibus § 
» irradi: 
' literat 
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aaine eoloniale art point de vue de Uhéroisme, et la surpasse 
Ta de vue de la ténacité. In the last part La Route 
aus PO ne he discusses modern Palestine, discovers a Zionist 
peo and finds little to criticise in the Administration. 
TT oes as a surprise for otherwise he seems credulous 
ke unfailing perfidy of Albion. ; 
7 It isan entertaining book. But it is impossible not to regret 
¥ Morand’s failing : a predilection for the dramatic, common 
to writers with a voluptuous sense of the past. This leads 
him into fallacies, if the fallacies permit a historical wallow. 
He speaks of the effete Nabateans preferring to carve and 
hollow out rocks to building houses, surely a strenuous 
erence for an enervated race. It leads him to a stupid 
ralisation on the Roman decadence quand la littérature 
aux fronticres la place des soldats, la fin est proche. It 
leads him into appalling vulgarity. La Nuit tombe sur les 
Pyramides. Une lune turque luit en croissant dans un ciel 
qussi vert que V'étendard du prophete (cc. He dramatically 
insists that Lake ‘Tsana is the source of the whole Nile, while 
it accounts for less than a third of its volume. And, above 
all, it leads him when dealing with an Oriental subject to use 
such counterfeit coin as séduction Orientale, mystére, satanique, 
destin, fatal, as the regular money. But it does make him 
oblivious of that heavy word désenchanté. 


CHRISTOPHER SYKES, 


A Crusader 


Between the Wars. By 
Introduction by H. M. Tomlinson. 


“ JouRNALISM may rank as high as other forms of literature, 
if only it is good. Indeed, there may dwell in it a kind of life 
and service of its own.” Thus Mr. H. W. Nevinson, in the 
preface to this collection of his own “ middle articles.” 
contributed to The Nation and other literary journals during 
the last five-and-twenty years ; and he, if any man, is entitled 
to speak well of journalism, for no writer in our time has 
done more to dignify its standards. ‘To be sure, he has filled 
a place apart in the honour-roll of its champions. As _ his 
former colleague, Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, remarks in a par- 
ticularly illuminating introduction, “he was not a regular 
journalist; he was a crusader.” ‘So easily moved by the 
tribulations of the weak and innocent under injustice,” he 
trafficked in words ‘as brief and provocative as those of a 
romantic wayfarer who has turned to us for a moment, 
and then vanished into the dark.” He has written fiction, 
contemporary history, autobiography, all stamped with the 
hallmark of a lambent, irresistible sincerity ; but perhaps 
he is nowhere more completely himself than in these perfectly- 
phrased, proportioned, and balanced little essays, which 
imadiated fugitive journalism with the spirit of the purest 
literature, and set an abiding example to the literary manners 
and morals of his time. 

The * middle article,” as Mr. Tomlinson premises, is “* a 
discourse on a subject which has interest as news, and ** relates 
a transient paragraph to the broad stream of life.’ Very 


Henry Woodd Nevinson. With an 
(Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 


_ often it has to be written at the highest pitch of intellectual 


pressure. Mr. Nevinson himself tells us that the theme of 


» most of these essays was selected at lunch-time, and the article 
» had to be ready for the printer the first thing next morning. 


He congratulates himself on having enjoyed ** a brief interval 
for reflection, and even for looking things up, if one knew 
Where to look.” But how many men, working against time, 
could have produced work so polished, so closely packed with 
allusion and illustration, so redolent of scholarship and 
of the philosophic mind, so unaffectedly free from pedantry, 


) 89 Impeccably natural and humane ? 
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There are fifty-two such essays in the present collection, 
and they range from English literature to the classics; they 
include the celebration of centenaries of illustrious celebrities, 
Teminiscences of intimate friends, reflections upon topical 
events, all the motley baggage of the daily Press, transmuted 
into the material of literary interpretation. No occasion is too 
trivial to be honoured by his observance. The Oxford 
Chancellor's prize for an English essay is devoted to a considera- 
tion of * Bunyan as a Man-of-Letters,” and it draws from 
Mr. Nevinson’ a creatively critical study of The Pilgrim's 
Progress, packed close with judgement and_ originality. 
The centenaries of Browning, Edward FitzGerald and Charles 
Dickens are honoured by tributes of rare and radiant quality, 





the last-named a humorous description of a Dickensian 
breakfast-party, with Mrs. Gamp presiding over the tea- 
pot, and Mr. Pickwick sticking to his demand for cold punch, 
in defiance of Mr. Stiggins’s protest that ** all taps is vanities.” 
The death of Anatole France provokes a meditation upon 
the purging influence of irony. An allusion to Lord Haldane’s 
*“* spiritual home ” expands into a consideration of the uni- 
versal appeal of Art and Wisdom that makes the whole world 
kin. He creates his own characters to illustrate the diversity 
of human brotherhood, among whom Mr. Clarkson, the English 
scholar who took his holiday in the Lake Country, with 
only Theocritus and Wordsworth in his suit-case, and found 
himself in the midst of a Cup-tie crowd at Wembley, is a 
masterpiece that would have rejoiced the heart of Matthew 
Arnold. And all these little monuments of wit and wisdom 
were reeled off, anonymously, at an hour or two’s notice, to 
fill a couple of columns in a weekly newspaper. How is it 
done ? The author provides his own explanation, with the aid 
of a stray phrase from Robert Louis Stevenson. ‘If a man 
ean group his ideas, he is a good writer.” But “ you must 
have the ideas to group. and the spirit to vivify the bones.” 
Mr. Nevinson has had both qualifications continually at his 
command ; and, controlling them, the heart of the literary 
crusader, who “ is sure to take care that a temple light is kept 
burning, however destructive the anarchical winds” that 
sweep across its cloistered shade. Artuur WauGh. 


The Date of Hamlet 


The Problem of Hamlet: A Solution. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

Tue problem of Hamlet, which Dr. Cairneross assails in this 
fascinating book, is not the old problem of Hamlet’s character 
and alleged madness. He is concerned with the historical 
problem of the place of Hamlet in Shakespeare’s development 
and especially with its date. The basis of his enquiries is the 
First Quarto, which was entered on the Stationers’ Register 
in 1602 and printed in 1603. He accepts the view that this 
was a pirated edition, and that it was printed from a trans- 
seript made by the actor who had played Marcellus, who knew 
his own part well, remembered best the scenes where Marcellus 
played, and relied on his invention in other scenes where his 
memory failed. Dr. Cairncross is particularly concerned with 
the last. He gathers the passages where the First Quarto 
differs from the Second Quarto of 1604 and the First Folio of 
1623. Many of these passages he considers to be un-Shake- 
spearian, and with reason. For with extraordinary detective 
skill he has run them down in other authors, in Kyd’s The 
Spanish Tragedy, Marlowe's Edward II, Chapman's 4 
Humorous Day's Mirth. Others he traees to The Merry Wives, 
Henry V, and King John. The explanation is that the pirate 
acted in these plays, and when his memory failed or deceived 
him in writing out his text of Hamlet, he supplied deficiencies 
from other plays which he knew. 
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All this is extremely exciting, but the conclusion that 
follows is revolutionary. It has commonly been accepted in 
recent years that Shakespeare wrote Hamlet some time after 
1600. Dr. Cairncross points out that the plays which the 
pirate echoed point to an earlier date and that Shakespeare 
wrote Hamlet between August 1588 and August 1589, when 
England was full of the noise of the Spanish Armada and 
Shakespeare was twenty-four years old. He supports his 
claim with learned and ingenious arguments. The sore task 
of the shipwright is an echo of preparations to meet the 
Spaniards ; the discussion on child actors refers to a ** War 
of the Theatres” in 1588-89, when John Lyly championed 
the Children of Paul’s; the notice in the First Quarto that 
the play was acted “* in the two Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford”? points to a date before 1593 when Convocation at 
Cambridge forbade “ plaies or inerludes of common plaiers 
to be used or sett forth in the University.” 

From this conclusion other conclusions no less important 
follow. There was no Ur-Hamlet, and the reference of Thomas 
Nashe in 1589 is to Shakespeare’s play. The Prologue of the 
German version, Der bestrafte Brudermord, with its three 
Furies may be based on the original prologue of Hamlet. The 
two parts of Henry IV, Henry V, and King Lear are not far 
removed from Hamlet in date, because they are echoed by the 
pirate, and it follows that King Lear owes nothing to The True 
Chronicle History of King Leir, which is an incompetent 
adaptation after Shakespeare. Even Macbeth, if we allow 
that the passage on the King’s Evil is a later addition, may 
well belong to the same period. For the equivocator who 
“could not equivocate with heaven” may refer to the 
Babington plot of 1586. 

Dr. Cairncross has put a powerful explosive under the 
accepted chronology of Shakespeare’s plays. He keeps, more 
or less, the recognised order of their appearance, but he brings 
many to an earlier date and he allows far fewer years 
for Shakespeare to find his mature style. He argues, truly 
enough, that Shakespeare’s tragic period may as well belong 
to a young man as to a middle-aged, and he points out with 
what incredible speed Marlowe developed and matured his 
style. There remains a lingering doubt that it is too good 
to be true, that not even Shakespeare could have done so 
much in so short a time and written his greatest plays before 
he was thirty, before indeed Venus and Adonis, which he 
published in 1593. But the answer to Dr. Cairncross’s 
arguments must be left to the professionals. His book should 
be read by all who care for close argument and apt learning 
and are interested in that amazing Englishman, William 


Shakespeare. C. M. Bowra. 


The Pleasures of Poetry 


Songs and Incantations. By W. J. Turner. (Dent. 2s. 6d.) 
Sir Hughin Barbary. By E. B. W. Chappelow. (The Channing 
Press. 2s. 6d.) 
Work for the Winter. 
Poems of Strife. By Julius Lipton. 
A.tuovucu the title of Mr. Turner’s latest book of verse raises 
expectations of pleasant little roundelays interspersed with 
some potent runes suitable for recitation on Walpurgis night, 
let no one imagine that this is in fact what the book contains. 
Far from it. The opening section is entitled ‘ Seven 
Sciagraphical Poems,” and is in Mr. Turner’s best sciagraphical 
“manner. Sciagraphy, in case you should not know it, is 
the art of delineating shadows, and Mr. Turner has mastered 
it so completely that in some of these poems it is very difficult 
to know just where sciagraphy ends and poetry begins. 
“Is it not strange that men can die 
Before their bodies do, 
And women’s souls fade from their cyes ? 
Tis strange, but it is so.” 
That verse alone, I feel, stamps its author as very nearly 
the most sciagraphical poet now writing. 

But silhouette is not Mr. Turner’s only trick, and when it 
comes to a bit of substance he is equally bold and original. 
I particularly like the frank desire to share his wisdom with 
others revealed by such lines as : 

** Innumerable forms do not make space, 
Pattern only is visible.” 


By Julian Bell. (Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d.) 
(Lawrence and Wishart. Is.) 


‘Or: 
** Consciousness of the shapes of music is Silence.” 
It is only in those poems which deal with the fair 
sex that Mr. Turner leaves anything to be desired. It may 





el 





be capricious of me, but I find something a trifle unimaginatiy. 
and cold about the name ‘* Friday the Second of on 
1934,” which he bestows upon an * unknown lady » « 
p. 46; and the same tendency to refer to his diary seem 
me to dull a little the rapture of Hymn to Hey Unine. 
which opens : a 
‘In despair at not being able to rival the creations of God 
T thought on her 
Whom I saw on the twenty-fourth of August ninetee 
Having tea on the fifth story of Swan and Edgar's 
In Piceadilly Circus.” 
—though here the valuable geographical information Supplied 
perhaps offsets any slight lack of poetic intensity. Not that 
Mr. Turner has any real prejudice against names as Such 
Give him a good Russian-sounding polysyllable and he vil 
make a poem out of it before you can say Anna Pavlova, 
** Let me express my love for Toumanova ! 
For Barénova and Riabouchifska! 
Tamara Toumdnova 
Trina Barénova 
Tatiana Riabouchitiska 
In the flower of their youth, dancers of the Russian Ballet— 

Mr. Turner concludes his volume with a delightful Song 

Around the Year: 
** With Christmas safely over 
The bees stir in their cover 
The lady takes her lover 
The glove goes to the glover 
With Christmas safely over.” 
And so on through Easter, Whitsun, Mid-Summer, &c., ti 
we get back to Christmas again. There is only one blemish: 
for some unaccountable reason the poet has omitted a vere 
on Advent. This is a serious flaw, and for what it is wort) 
I offer Mr. Turner the following : 
“ With Advent safely over 
The flowers will soon be mauver 
The egg drops from the plover 
The maid turns to her hoover 
With Advent safely over. 

Mr. E. B. W. Chappelow is not quite such good fun as M;, 
Turner, but he too has a quality all his own. Sir Hugh in 
Barbary is a narrative poem recounting the life story of Sir 
Hugh of Montereau, who was unlucky enough to be captured 
and sold to the Moors. He is held to ransom, but for reasons 
which soon become obvious no one shows any inclination 
to bail him out. For Sir Hugh is, unfortunately, a bor, 
Such an unwincing bore is he that on_ his last night 
on earth he can think of nothing better to say to the young 
arab girl Fatma (whose ministrations have sweetened his 
captivity) than this sort of thing : 

** Fatma, I have dealt with ki gs, 

As a man should, face to face ; 

Stared not like a boor at rings 

Worth a manor or a brace... 

Let me tell a little now, 

Ere my time be come to die . 
And tell her he does, through a round fifty pages, while 
the wretched Fatma is kept standing on tip-toe holding upa 
jar of—believe it or not—water, from which Sir Hugh takes 
a swig every ten or twelve pages. I confess this struck 
me as a slight lack of courtesy in so chivalrous a Knight. 

Neither Mr. Bell nor Mr. Lipton are humorists, either 
intentional or otherwise. Mr. Bell's verse is a cocktail of 
the younger ‘“ contemporary ” poets with a little Hou:min 
plus Omar Khayyam by way of sweetener. It abounds in 
easy adjectival clichés—‘* The lost Battle, the long defeat,” 
and has a distressing habit of descending suddenly inv 
bathos. And there are too many expansive platitudes like: 

*“ Under the equal grey of the sky 
Everything is slipping away...’ 

Mr. Lipton is very easily the most serious writer of the four. 
He is passionately concerned about the exploitation of labour 
and the inhumanity of machinery, and he commands respett 
immediately by his obvious sincerity. But he no more than 
they is in any strict sense a poet. Or not yet. He may become 
one if he can succeed in fusing emotion and utterance into some 
sort of imaginative whole. At present the form and the contest 
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of his poems are totally disparate things, and it is only occasion & 





ally, and as if by accident, that the one embraces and reveals 
the other. So that though his revolutionary songs may stit 
us with their vigour and his descr’ptions of industrial oppres 
sion impress us by their truth, they do not move us : they may 
convert us to Communism through expediency or shame but 
not, at any rate at present, through poetry. 






I. M. Parsons. 
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| trundling a wheelbarrow.” 
| power, the charming Annchen rises to favour, Peter marries, 
| his enemies are busy inside and outside the borders of Russia, 
} and he sets forth on his travels. 
| of learning to build ships, working at forge and bench, he 
_ tipples in public houses and has stones thrown at him by 
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By WILLIAM PLOMER 


Translated by Edith 
16s.) 


By Alexei Tolstoi. 


e Great. 
Peter th (Gollancz. 


Bone and Emile Burns. 


The Snare of the Fowler. By Gerald Bullett. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
mp for Glory. By Gordon McDonell. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 
Jump By Frances Frost. (Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d.) 


Innocent Summer. 
que frontier that used to exist between biography and fiction 
has long ceased to be clearly defined, and Peter the Great, 
described on the dust cover asa biography, is in fact a historical 
novel. But it is not to be condemned as a sentimental fake, 
it is not a silly vulgarisation (though Hollywood is quite 
capable. of acquiring the film rights and making it so) but a 
genuine attempt to dress up facts in local and period colour. 
The facts are of course anything but dry; in the whole of 
history there are few figures more lively, more surprising, and 
more significant than Peter the Great; and among contem- 
porary novelists there can be few better qualified to attempt to 
write about him than Alexei Tolstoi, who has written what is 
perhaps the best novel about the Russian revolution. Here, 
then. is a dashing impression of the tall and determined figure 
of Peter emerging from the old savage twilight of Muscovy, 
overflowing with vitality, full of appetite for work, pleasure, 
knowledge and power, consumed with curiosity, knowing his 
own mind, and imposing his own will. ‘‘ He is a very good, 
and also a very bad man. From the standpoint of morals he 
isa perfect representative of his country,” wrote the Kurfiirstin 
of Hanover in her diary, and the lady was not far out in her 
judgement. Naturally Alexei Tolstoi gives us the more or less 
familiar anecdotes : to Raleigh his cloak and Bruce his spider, 
but Peter is most easily thought of with a pair of scissors in 
his hand for snipping off the beards of the boyars, or with a 
shipwright’s hammer. And yet it is as easy to think of him 
holding a pen, a sceptre, a match to fire a cannon, a whip, or 
let us say the lobe of Annchen Mons’s ear. It is only possible 
to think of him as restless and versatile, capable of appearing 
anywhere, in any réle, but always a leading one. Tolstoi gives 
the feeling of versatility and movement by a rapid succession 
and great variety of scenes. I remember speaking of the 
general effect of his novel Darkness and Dawn as “ turbulent 
and fragmentary ” and saying that that was all to the good. 
This book is equally turbulent and fragmentary, as it had to be 
to reflect anything of the life and times of its subject, who 
stands out in it as clearly as in that not very good portrait in 
Kensington Palace, but better drawn, a freak of nature and of 
the Slav nature at that. The range of this book is really 
remarkable. It shows us the violent and bizarre world of 
Peter's childhood, when he took naturally to playing at soldiers ; 


“Natalia noted with a shudder the fury in his round eyes. He 
climbed up on the rampartand struck one of his make-believe soldiers 
with a musket. The man bowed his head. 

‘Tf it’s not done as he wants, he’ll kill someone,’ Natalia said. 
‘Where does he get his hot temper from ?’ 

The games began again. He put the long-legged youths with 


| the axes in a line, and got angry again because they did not under- 


stand what he wanted.” 

Gradually the attraction of the German quarter in Moscow 
makes itself felt, together with the influence of Lefort. The 
military games develop, a fortress is built, ‘* and there—oh, 
God and holy saints !—there was the Tsar himself: not on 
a golden chair looking on at the diversion, but in knitted cap, 
German knickers and a dusty shirt, running along a board 
The favourite Menshikov rises to 


In Holland, in the intervals 


inquisitive urchins. And so back to cope with boyars and 


_ streltsi, to mass-executions and careful torturings, to the old 
) pleasures and new ones, and the long attack on oriental, 


mediaeval and Byzantine habits and the laying of the founda- 
tions of modern Russia. As usual with Alexei Tolstoi, the 
design is broad, the manner spirited, the detail continually 
touched in with freshness, and the whole proceeding enter- 
taining, 

To turn to a batch of English novels after this is a sad 
come-down. Where are the vitality, the movement, the outline, 
the frequent touches that lend point and colour? They are 
absent. Two survivors of this week’s batch are Messrs. 


Bullett and McDonell, who have something in common, 
First of all, each has attempted a task rather beyond his 
powers: secondly, each has brought to it only one of the 
needful qualifications, which has been developed at the expense 
of the others. It is a talent that is pre-eminent in English 
fiction today, but one that is perhaps only of secondary 
importance in the art of writing novels; it is the gift for 
constructing a more or less neat and intricate plot, a gift 
which seems almost more mathematical than artistic, and 
which finds its chief outlet today in the writing of detective 
stories, to say nothing of crossword puzzles. Some attempt 
is made by both these writers to convince us that they are 
interested in character, atmosphere, the rewards of the 
senses, and so on, but they are ready to sacrifice everything 
to an ingenious. plot, and do not even boggle at what Sir 
Arthur Eddington has called, in a different connexion, 
“something much worse than a violation of an ordinary law 
of Nature, namely, an improbable coincidence.” 

Mr. Bullett, as a matter of fact, has chosen a violation of 
the laws of Nature, an Oedipus theme, as his subject. A more 
difficult subject to treat successfully in a novel it is hard to 
think of, and it cannot be said that Mr. Bullett has succeeded 
in lending it the airs of tragedy. Perhaps this is partly because 
his characters are not very gripping—one feels that it is A’s 
or B’s move next, and that C is sure to turn up a little later, 
but one’s heart does not bleed nor one’s brain reel on their 
behalf. However, Mr. Bullett is adept at telling a neat story, 
though his tone is apt to be old-fashioned, as in this chapter- 
opening : 

“In the evening of that June day, ten years before Robert’s 
encounter with Drusilla, Tom Cordwainer and the surprising 
Clara, with Polly the nag’s benevolent co-operation, had put thirty 
miles between themselves and the railway station of Fallow Green 
in whose neighbourhood they had first seen each other.” 


Jump for Glory is introduced by its publishers as being 
comparable with that notable example of the tough school, 
The Postman Always Rings Twice. It is natural, in view 
of the pervasive American influence in this country, that 
the producers of tough films and fiction should find imitators, 
but English life, speech, and ways of thinking are not on 
the whole at all well adapted to these staccato rhythms and 
vigorous unmoralities. The best example of an attempt at 
such an adaptation is Mr. Graham Greene’s A Gun For Sale, 
which has a life of its own and gains strength from a satirical 
intention and the skill of a practised writer with acute powers 
of observation. Mr. McDonell, who has, it seems, written 
stories for the films, has neither the concision and novelty 
of the author of the Postman nor the subtlety of Mr. Greene, 
but still, he is out to make things happen : 

‘I stepped over Charles Fayne’s dead body and took her in my 

arms.”’ 
That is part of the method—an abrupt juxtaposition of love 
and murder. Mr. McDonell’s hero is a cat-burglar, who 
pursues an absorbing love-interest in the shape of a declassed 
lovely called Glory Ann: in spite of plenty of happenings, 
neither of them takes on much solidity, but there are good 
moments, as when the burglar goes to the pictures and listens 
to the Mighty Wurlitzer : 

“Tt started very softly and slowly, like a little princess walking 
by her first big crowd. Then a single boy’s voice came from behind 
the moving clouds on the screen, singing words in Latin. After a 
while the music swelled louder and louder, and a whole choir of 
boys and men sang with the organ, until it seemed as though all 
the kings and queens of history were singing through the clouds . .. 
After the music had stopped I noticed a queer smell and found that 
I had lit the cork end of my cigarette.” 

Innocent Summer is one of those New England novels in 
which an over-developed sense of sin gets everybody down. 
Pop, the big killjoy, gees for the piano with an axe, dreadful 
things happen in the woodshed, Mom wonders how she can 
put up with everything, young girls read Tennyson as a 
preliminary to more practical tasks, the cow calves, the cat 
kittens, the boys grow up, the girls fill out, and domestic 
life is on this level : 

“*Mom.’ ‘Huh?’ ‘Can I go upstairs and play now?’ 
‘Did you do all the dustin’ ?’ ‘Yup.’ ‘ Did you dust the rubber- 
plant good?’ ‘Yup.’ ‘Well, go ‘long an’ don’t bother me, 
Mom said. ‘I got to do a batch of doughnuts. Pop likes ‘em.’”* 
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Current Literature 


ALIBI PILGRIMAGE 
By F. J. Harvey Darton - 


Since the trial of Mary Squires in 1752 for the abduction of 
Elizabeth Canning, the ‘serving-maid of Aldermanbury, the 
mystery of the gypsies’ alibi has never ceased to fascinate the 
curious. Mary Squires had thirty-seven witnesses to prove 
that she, with her son and daughter, were on a journey through 
the West Country at the date of the crime. After a trial 
which roused more universal and heated partisanship than 
almost any similar trial before or since, Mary Squires was 
acquitted, and Elizabeth Canning condemned to transportation 
for perjury. The facts of the case are well known, but no 
writer on the subject:of the gypsies’ alibi has applied such 
expert knowledge as Mr. Darton in Alibi Pilgrimage (Newnes, 
10s. 6d.). The gypsies themselves were, or pretended to be, 
hazy about their exact route. The object of their journey 
seemed equally obscure,’ and the Squires’. explanation was 
obviously not true. -’Pro-Canningites held that the vagueness 
of their story showed its falsity. Mr. Darton has pieced 
together all the fragments of their evidence, and aided by 
his own wide knowledge of the country, its history and its 
lore, traced the probable route of the gypsies from South 
Perrott in Dorset, through Wiltshire and Hampshire, to 
London. We see the country as they saw it nearly two hundred 
years ago, following long-lost ancient tracks and visiting 
traditional meeting-places of the bands of ‘“ free-traders ” 
which flourished in these parts. In the end we come to the 
conclusion that the Squires were members of one of the wide- 
spread smuggling organisations of the day, and therefore in 
the ditemma of having to use one crime as an alibi for another. 
One cannot imagine a better way. of, getting to know Dorset 
and its neighbouring counties than to use this book as a guide 
and go on the same pilgrimage. 


SHAPING THE FUTURE 
By Basil Mathews 


Mr. Basil Mathews makes so effective an appeal to a wide 
circle of readers, and has so much that is sound and con- 
structive to put before them,. that it is a pity his latest book 
(Student Christian Movement Press, 3s. 6d.) is not just a little 
better. The fact that his chapters have been worked up from 
lectures has to be taken into account, but even so his addiction 
to adjectives of appreciation (*‘ Dr. Chang Ching-yi, the great 
Moderator of the Church of Christ in China; David Yui, 
one of the finest organisers of Christian youth movements 
in the world ; Professor T. C. Chao, whose work in integrating 
the metaphysical and ethical background of Chinese cultural 
life to Christ’s teaching is one of the finest contributions to the 
central need of the hour,” and so on), and to a certain excess 
of anecdote and illustration, imparts to his writing too many 
of the characteristics of the popular preacher. Mr. Mathews 
can well afford to dispense with such adventitious aids, for he 
is incapable in any case of writing a dull page, and the thesis 
he develops establishes its own hold on the attention. What 
he has to say, in a sentence, is that events are shaped by men, 
not men by events, and that this generation has it in its power 
to make the world what it will. It has often been said 
before, but not often said better; and that in any case is 
only half Mr. Mathews’ gospel. ‘‘ To be valid our standards 
of value must be based on eternal reality, moral and spiritual,” 
and that reality the writer finds embodied in its supreme 
form in the teaching of Christ. ‘That, again, has often been 
argued before, but, again, not often argued better. Mr. 
Mathews’ book is a temperate, persuasive and inspiring appeal 
for Christian leadership and the application of ‘Christian 
principles as the cure for the world’s ills. 


THE NATIONAL ROAD BOOK 
By R. T. Lang 


The motor-car has varying uses. For one driver it is a 
vehicle to get there in; and getting there, wherever there may 
be, is the sole objective. For another, of a class less numerous, 
it is a means of seeing England. But the two aims are after 
all not incompatible, and the wider the circulation of 
Mr. Lang’s admirable and original road-book (Methuen, 
10s. 6d.) the rarer the motorist who travels blind-eyed through 


‘ beauty will become. Mr. Lang is not concerned with such 


matters as road-surfaces (why should he be, in view of the 
uniform of excellence of road-surfaces in England today ?) 





———— 
and not much with such things as gradients, ‘but:}, 

succinctly into a few lines of notes accompanying his itine , 
and mileages everything needed to remind the driver ean 
there is for him to see at every point, if he chooses to What 
instead of flashing past unheeding. This first volume ma 
England south of the line Bristol-London-Margate, “}p 
tains 336 separate itineraries fully annotated, and the autho 
claim to have travelled over each route himself—some i 
them many times—makes his achievement remarka 
His book, used as it deserves to be, would convert the * 
inveterate road-hog into an intelligent and receptive travel 
in a week. One or two minor errors are inevitable, i 
Belvedere, for example, is still associated with “ the P a: 
of Wales,” and Bector Cross on the edge of Dartmoor shoul 
be Beetor—but as a whole the volume, planned on new op 
singularly scasible lines, will quickly make itself indispensal 
to every motorist who drives with other objects than simpli 
to arrive. The routes are keyed on a clear linen-mounted map 


























DEAR SIR: A SELECTION OF LETTERS 19. 
THE EDITOR OF “THE TIMES” | 


Edited by Douglas Woodruff 







TuE fame of The Times correspondence columns being what 
it is, there was much to be said for the idea of this volyn: 
(Methuen, 8s. 6d.). Mr. Woodruff has _ restricted himself! 
almost wholly to the lighter interests and the minor moralitigg 
with a good sprinkling of English oddities. The manners g 
the young, as we should expect, make a provocative themes, 
we have the ways of animals, the tyranny of fashion and off 
local authorities, hats and trousers, the absurdities of linguistig 
usage, and so forth. No more than fifteen letters are takegs 
from the early period, and only one of these—a description 
of child labour in the New Lanark mills owned by Dale} 
the father-in-law of Robert Owen—is signed with the writer's 
name. This is the only grave utterance admitted, although 
the excellent specimens of Mr. A. P. Herbert’s fighting manne 
are serious enough in purpose. A better balance would havg 
been attained if one section had been devoted to the brief 
letters which from time to time have come through the great 
journal with the force of deeds—e.g., Carlyle’s fine protest 
against the opening of Mazzini’s private correspondence, 
Dickens on public executions, Bonar Law’s decisive stroke 
(1922) against the Churchill-Lloyd George bid for renewed war 
on Turkey. ‘Mr. Woodruff is himself a member of The Times 
staff. All the more curious, therefore, is his neglect of the 
simple duties of editing. He has not checked the work of 
his copyist, so that mistakes in familiar names and addresses 
are frequent, (the mis-spelling of Hawarth and_Branvwell 
Bronté is hardly excusable), while the grouping is clementary. Hj) 
There are nine letters on “The Manly Chest” and nine on §) 
another topic. The one headline here and in many other Hj) 
instances is repeated every time. | 
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PORTRAIT OF T. E. LAWRENCE | 
By Vyvyan Richards | 
| 





The impression one gets from reading this latest book (Cape, 
8s. 6d.) on T. E. Lawrence is that Mr. Vyvyan Richards is 
rather concerned to defend his friend against the real and 
imaginary criticisms of his detractors than to paint a positive 
portrait. It seems hastily written, as if Mr. Richards had #) 
sensed a coming reaction to the present estimate of Lawrence's 











genius, character and achievement, and rushed to turn the 
stream against Lawrence of Arabia to save Lawrence of th 
Seven Pillars—whom he considers much more important. Hs 
sees the Arabian adventure as incidental to the book—the 
most important aspect of which is, he claims, Lawrence's #) 
revelation of himself. Mr. Richards considers that revelation # 
valuable because (as he says in his introduction) Lawrence 
** is the representative of an individualist age ; freedom of the 
personal spirit, of each individual person, even the humblest, 
a ‘hand’ on an aerodrome, a lorry-driver on the roads, 4 
Bedouin Arab—in that cause he heard the voice that inspired 
him.” The common idea of Lawrence as a sort of knightly 
mystic born out of his time and finally retiring into monkish 
solitude is here contradicted, and Lawrence the modern sé 
up in his place. So he nullifies the attack on Lawrence as 4 
romantic. Similarly he meets the criticisms against Lawrence 
as an artist. ‘ For the book was the thing ; not as the work 
of art he hoped it would be—and realised at last it was not—bt 
as something greater, the vivid record of a mind supremely 
modern.” Mr. Richards was an intimate friend of Lawrené 
from his Oxford days to the end, and his views deserve reading 
with respect. He is, in fact, ‘probably right. 
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THE LIFE AND EAGER DEATH OF 


/EMILY BRONTE 


VIRGINIA MOORE 







HOWARD SPRING, Evening Standard: 
“This deeply interesting book.” 










RACHEL FERGUSON: 

“I have enjoyed and admired it 
enormously... . A great biography. 
I trust that the book will have the 
success and command the respect it so 
richly deserves.” 















Illustrated, 18s. net, 
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—=ARTHUR BARKER 





INNOCENT 
SUMMER 


Franees Frost. 


7/6 net. 


Innocent Summer contains a deep 
appreciation of the tragedies and 
comedies of childhood and adoles- 
cence that transcends the small 
and provincial community where 
the scene is laid. Beneath these 
lives lies a beauty conceived of 
wisdom and imagination. Frances 
Frost has produced a poised and 


finished piece of writing. 




















EUTHANASIA 


and other Aspects of Life and Death 


Morning Post: “ The first remarkable thing about 
these papers is the honesty which informs them, and 
the reasonableness. The book can be recommended as 
excellent informative (and provocative) reading. 
Everyone who spends any time wendering about the 
practical and spiritual problems we must solve in 
adjusting ourselves to a new world will enjoy every 
page, whether he agrees with all the arguments or not.” 


by HARRY ROBERTS 7% 





also 


A ROVALIST’S NOTEBOOK 


The Commonplace Book of SIR JOHN OCLANDER, 
Kt., of Nunwell. Transczibed and Edited by FRANCIS 
BAMFORD. With an Introduction by Brig. or 
C. F. ASPINALL-OGLANDER.,. 


Morning Post: “ This notable and delicious ts is 
everyone's book. . . . A seif-presentation of an English 
gentleman under King James and King Charles and the 
Commonwealth is perhaps unique; enchanting to read 
for its honesty and sap, and most human variety . 
worth a dozen of the dry, denatured faggots of the 
professional historian.” 


ONT ST. MICHEL <:.: 
m * t Charires 
by HENRY ADAMS 12/6 
DAVID GARNETT (New Statesman): “One of 


the most delightful and original books on mediaeval art 
and history that I know. . . . Adams does not love techni- 
cal details for their own sake, and his gocd manners and 
his modesty forbid his ever boring us with them. He 
leads us on from stone carvings and coloured glass to 
men and women, their loves, their poetry and their idezs. 
His style is full of urbanity and humour.” 


VILLON: A ROMANCE 


by CHARLES KUNSTLER 
Translated by ALEX. GLENDINNING 


Spectator: “ This romance about Villon should please 
a good many people. M. Kunstler makes the most of 
the poet's aspirations and improvidence, his fascinating 
waywardness, the jolly junketings and_ rat- haunted 
prisons, the licentious prissts and abandoned women, the 
true affections and the immortal verse. 


THE 


WHOLE WORLD & 
COMPANY 


by GRETCHEN GREEN 10/- 

London Mercury: “ Likely and likeable, Miss Green 
wanders over the world as unpretentiously, 2s gaily, and, 
in her own fashion, almecst as entertainingly as the ever- 
lamented Stella Benson. . . . She is never dull, never 
dispirited, never silly.” 








VITAL PEACE 


Yorkshire Post: “* A brilliant and _ penetrating 
analysis of the great problem confronting humanity 
to-day—how best to seek peace and ensue it. Never 
has the case for the collective organisation of peace 
been more forcefully or more lucidly put than in this 
vigorous provocative work. Undoubtedly Mr, Steed 
will roase some schools of political thought to 
passionate protest, but his arguments are momentous 
and weighty.” 


by WICKHAM STEED i 
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Motoring 


Tuere is no blinking the fact that the figures given in the 
Report on Fatal Road Accidents published last week are 
extremely depressing. The Minister of Transport deserves 
well of his public for having had this immense inquiry made, 
the first of its type and, it is to be hoped, the first of a regular 
beries. It provides us with useful knowledge, with facts 
which, however unpleasant, must in the end be of assistance 
in the never-ending attempt to end a deplorable situation. 
Yet when the scheme was first started, over a year ago, was 
there anybody in the whole country with experience of our 
peculiar road-problem who imagined that the investigation 
would bring such facts to light? The Report is one of the 
most disturbing publications any Department has ever issued. 
In the first place it proves that public opinion has been 
completely at fault. Most people expected to read that, 
while a certain proportion of the fatal accidents of 1935 
were caused by dangerous behaviour on the part of drivers 
of cars, and motor-cycles, and of pedal-cyclists and pedestrians, 
the greater part would be shown to be owing to a variety of 
factors, chief of which would be the design and build of the 
roads themselves. That view is shared by the Government 
itself, which has just completed a vast scheme for modernising 
the highways throughout the country at a cost of millions. 
It is an admirable scheme and one for which we have waited 
for years. Except France, which has little need of it, we are 
the last country in Western Europe to rebuild and bring 
up to date the arteries on which so enormous a volume of 
traffic is carried at such high speeds. Spain, traditionally 
still living in the sixteenth century, led the world in road- 
safety seven or eight years ago, to be imitated later by 
Germany, Italy and Austria. Great Britain comes last. 
There is no minimising the shock of the figures that show 
how the blame for fatalities is apportioned. Roughly speaking 
the Report proves, so far as proof is possible, that the emptier 
and therefore the safer theroadsthe more frequent the accidents. 
It is worth while repeating the figures : out of 6,500 accidents 
in which 6,500 people lost their lives more than 60 per cent. 
happened on straight or open roads with good visibility, 
and about the same percentage happened “ under conditions 
of very light traffic.’ Against the latter, which actually 
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AUSTIN DODGE 
ASTON-MARTIN FORD 
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CHEVROLET GRAHAM 
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The Cause of Accidents 


— 
numbered 3,736, only 213 took place in dense trafic, al ( 
part borne by the roads themselves in these accidents » nel 

be very small. All our preconceived notions are th 

upset. The fault lies in the users of the highway a & 
as one had hoped, in the builders. ™ Ny 

The evidence is damning enough, not only against 

driver of every mechanical vehicle (except those of 0 
and ‘buses, who have a comparatively clean regopa) 
against pedestrians and cyclists. Among the causes attri 
by the police to drivers of cars and riders of Motor-cyele 
such familiar and deadly crimes as inattention, CXceg) 
speed, having regard to conditions, failing to stop e 
speed when necessary to avoid danger or when den 
turning into or out of roads without due care, cutting: 
overtaking ‘-improperly,” pulling out from the side of; 
road, hugging the crown of the road. Cyclists caused fatal cont 
by excessive speed, swerving, losing control, turning inj Jf psYCHOI 
out of the road without regard to the traffic, Crown-hupgindill 
A note to this table adds that out of 280 accidents caused jill FOGRA 
careless turning into or out of roads 195 happened when4 : 


4 journ 
| showing 


| EDI 


eyclist was making a right-hand turn—that is, straight ag SPREAD 
the double line of traffic. 

The Report states that 83 per cent. of the pedestrians wit, ECONOM 
lost their lives were the sole or main cause of their own dei 
but that in some of the 105 accidents “* ascribed to hesitidmy SOME Cc 
when crossing the carriageway the speed of the traffic ony, OF BIR’ 


manner in which vehicles were being driven may have cayy 
the pedestrian to hesitate.” |The majority of the deaths yl THE EF 
caused, as one would expect, by inattention, with “ wali] gn SOC 
or running out from in front or behind vehicles which maui 


movement ”’ next in order of deadliness, but every sing | TEACHI 

cause comes under the comprehensive heading of careless PREPAE 

Is it to be believed ? The majority of these fatalities tgif 

place where the traffic must have been at its most obvi 

if not at its easiest to avoid. Subscrip 
All through the report the charge of gross negligence ji 

repeated. More than half the accidents occurred in bri 

daylight, and just under 80 per cent. of them in clear weathi, Lot 


Fog, which always brings a long tale of disaster on the mom) E 
after, accounted for 2 per cent. only. Again, about 40) 
cent. of the cyclists’ accidents happened at uncontrolled n 
junctions, the total for every class of road-user at these poi 
being no fewer than 1,370. 

There is no more comfort to be got from “ other cause 
Where the roads themselves were primarily responsible 
disaster only 27 out of the 44 accidents were attributable 
blind corners or road bends ; and, trams, to so many 
drivers the real terror of suburban areas, accounted fort 
19 accidents altogether. Skidding caused only 162 car 
68 pedal-cycle accidents, which is perhaps the most surprig 
total of all, closely followed by the ‘ equipment” t 
There were only 144 fatalities caused by defective equipm 
or, working parts,.of which 57 were owing to inadequate or 
front or rear lights, or dazzling lights, 41 to defective 
smooth-worn tyres, 41 to defective brakes and 15 to steen 
failure. 

An interesting point is the revelation that most oft 
private cars involved in fatal accidents were of low pow 
only 503 out of the total being of from 12- to 16-h.p., the 
mainder being 571 of 8-h.p. or less, and 1,048 of from & 
12-h.p. It might be justifiable to. argue from this that m 
novices were responsible than experts if it were not fort 
statement that “inexperience” accounted for only 38 accide 
Yet under the paragraph ‘ Experience of Drivers” your 
that of the motor-cyclists 8.5 per cent. had held a licence 
less than 6 months, only 2 per cent. of the car-drivers. The 
were 43 deaf drivers and 20 blind in one eye. — 

Read it-as you like, this Report leads you invariably tof 
one conclusion that most of the deaths on the road are cal 
by. the dangerous or senseless behaviour of the rhajority 
road-users. So far as could be ascertained by the police! 
effect of the built-up areas has been good, but as the Re 
points cut it is not possible to make a strict comparison ® 
the 1933 results, when the definition of areas was left to 
discretion ‘of Chief Constables. The -1935 figures show @ 
of the accidents attributed to excessive speed 194 occu 
built-up areas as against 281 in the open. Finally, # 
actidents were caused by 923 motor-cycles, 714 private @ 
294 vans, lorries, &c., 69 public conveyances, 7 “ oth 
mechanically propelled vehicles and 22 miscellaneous, includ 
horse-drawn vehicles. JOHN PRIOLEAG 

[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Molo 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompante 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price pae 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No a 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.] 
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ISCIENCE & 
“SOCIETY 


v journal appearing three times a year and | 
showing the interdependence of the forms of | 
human progress. 


EDITED BY PRYNS HOPKINS 


| CONTENTS OF OCTOBER-JANUARY NUMBER 


| psyCHOLOGY AND SUPERSTITION 
_ By ROGER MONEY-KYRLE | 
| CEOGRAPHIC FACTORS IN THE 

| SPREAD OF CIVILISATION . 

By C. B. FAWCETT (University Coilege, London) 
ECONOMICS AND SCIENCE 
q By STANLEY R. ¥. POOLE (King’s Cellege, 
| SOME CULTURAL CONSEQUENCES 
| OF BIRTH CONTROL 
| By PRYNS HOPKINS (University College, London) 
| THE EFFECT OF SOCIAL FORMS 

ON SOCIAL SCIENCES By J. D. BERNAL (Cambridge) 
/ TEACHING OF DISCUSSION AS 
PREPARATION FOR RATIONAL THINKING 
sy T. H. PEAR (Manchester) 


! 
' Subscription price 10/- for six issues, single copies 2/-. 


London: THE MERCURY PRESS, 
Bush House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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DO YOU KNOW-— 


HAT quite the simplest and 
most satisfactory way of 
BUYING A HOUSE is through an 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 
POLICY ? 
* 


F you were not aware of this, 

you should get in touch with us 
immediately. We have an excellent 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 
which allows you an ADVANCE 
UP TO NINETY PER CENT. of 
value, and TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
in which to repay it. 


* 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


196 STRAND, W.C. 2. 
FUNDS OVER £23,000,000 


Chairman and Managing Director: Sin Ernest J. P. Benn, Br. 








> ; cee Be 
. 
Pa $34 


TABLE WATER 
BISCUITS 


Perfect 
with Cheese.. 
Perfect 

* with Butter... 
with a 
glass of Wine 
or alone 


+ 


MADE GNLY BY 


CARR'S 


O78 an 0 oe ee 
ENGLAND 








Hidden away in the back streets of East London, 
many a humble home is full of anxiety because 
there is sickness among the young. We plead for 
such 
e 
little children weak.” 
le If health is to be 
restored they 
must have a fort- 
night at a con- 
valescent home. 
That is the great 
remedy. 
Kindly aid us in 
our plan to pro- 
vide it for 800 
ailing boys and 
WATCHING AND WAITING. girls this cummaer. 
The cost is 30/- each. Can you send a gift 
to-day? The Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


The | ad | 
ast &nd 


CENTRAL. HALL, 3 BROMLEY ST., 
COMMERCIAL RD., STEPNEY, E. 1. 


“The East End Star,” the monthly magazine 
of the Mission, sent free on application, Ful! the LITTLE ’UN 
of fascinating articles and picturcs of East will be grateful 

End Life. for your response. 
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F i nanc e ~ “i ~ Cuear Money Poticy. = ST. | 
: -< At the World Economic Conference in this coy ‘ 

few years ago this policy of cheap money as a we A 

The Hunt for Investments © raising prices of commoditiés was adopted by all s 

ae fae countries in the Empire, while later it was adopt the 

A FORTNIGHT ago in these columns I promised to deal wholesale fashion by the United States of Amerion ms 
from time to time with investment. opportunities for result is seen today in a precise reversal of the condit sor THE 
those who were seeking not simply an appreciation in of the years immediately following upon the ¥ IDOLE CL 
capital value, but a reasonably secure income, and in Supplies of capital are abundant, while the wr , Medi 
another column I comment upon one or two undertakings Governments to impose easy money rates has nati ; 5 Re 
where a somewhat higher rate of interest is offered than that bank depositors only receive } per cent. on e sr gre 
can be obtained at the moment from actual gilt-edged deposits, a circumstance which has so driven them int ar 
securities. ee" high-class securities that from 3 to 3} per cent, hay ol 
By way of further introduction to these occasional become the best rate obtainable on trustee stom s 

notes on investments, I think it might be well, however, During the last two years there has been quite a gif” 

to describe some of the conditions which are responsible Stantial revival in trade, but up to the present thi mis is a 
for the .present difficulty in obtaining a reasonable revival has had little, if any, effect upon the course gfe. 
income from invested savings because, among other Money rates, with the result that so great has become thiMmoders. | 
things, it would, perhaps, throw alittle light upon the demand for all high-class securities that the ordinary pe 
kind of securities which are frequently commended to investor, who, in spite of easy money, is still confrontgifiirainat 
the attention of investors. Time was when many of With high taxation and a rise in the cost of living as op, Ceeay s 
the securities to which attention is drawn today would pared with the pre-War days, is obliged to leave thegme ¥e 
never have been included in an investment list, but would safe shores of trustee investments and to seek fy 
have been described as speculations or, at best, as income from securities some of which can only } 

speculative investments. Nor, indeed, should I be in- described as semi-speculative. Moreover, as if to addi 
clined to quarrel with the latter term being applied the difficulties of the investor, heavy declines in incong Rice of 
today, but the fact remains—and the investor must have have been suffered by holders of stocks which have hej" ; 

become aware of it—that many, if not most, of the converted into lower interest-bearing securities, to sy 
hints to investors given in the various journals refer Nothing of the actual losses which have also been sufferij ™ Se¢ 
much oftener to securities of a semi-speculative character by holders of foreign loans in default. worth Wale 
than to those where safety of principal and absolute oohesio 
security of income are the first considerations. 








Two miles 
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. - ante aside char 
ARTIFICIAL INFLUENCES. sithing how 


Under normal conditions, however, it might still }s 
Causes OF PRESENT CONDITIONS. possible for the financial writer to discern an impending At all the 
change in conditions which would warrant the reco ae ine 
mendation to the investor to hold his hand and wait { —- 
natural causes bringing about a natural reaction in th a pl 
position, with a rise in money rates and a fall in prices fifTelenhene: 
gilt-edged securities. As a matter of fact, however, it; er 
no longer possible to rely upon the speedy operations 
natural causes for the simple reason that these ha — 
been, and are still being, counteracted by political polic 

and political happenings. As regards the latter, we h RC 
at the present time the wholly abnormal position of inte 
national political disturbances having brought abu 
the temporary deposit here of many million pounds« 
foreign money. It is money which under chang 
political conditions might be removed at any time, 
at the moment is adding its force to other influene 
driving up securities. Still more difficult is it for th 
observer to say to what extent and for how long natu 
forces, such as a trade revival, with increased demani 
for loans, may be offset by Governments expan ‘i, 
credit to meet such increased demands. Control of ths 
matters has virtually been taken out of the hands bil Price 
of central and local banks, so that though there may be Gan 
yet no State control of the actual operations and politi 7 te 0: 
of the ‘banks of the countries, the fact remains that M 
regards credit itself the whole position is under Sti] 
control here and in many other countries. I ams 
concerned at the moment with determining whether tl 

is a change which will, in the long run, be beneficial 
otherwise, but it undoubtedly accounts for the pres 
abnormal conditions as regards the famine in invest pombe 
stocks and also for the inability of the ordinary finaneiir sess 
expert to determine if and when these influences aj stan 
EXPANDING CREDIT. likely to weaken. 

That they will ultimately weaken or change I lig ctan: 
little doubt, if only for the reason that present conditiir yo: 6. 
of artificial ease contain within themselves dangers, |! 
as the opposite conditions some years ago were ! 
antagonistic to financial recovery. At present, howelt 
it is difficult to discover signs of change, and meanW&l yanoy 
investment resources have to find an outlet—hence @jjpreicy . 
wider field of securities which has to be accepted 


Now the explanation of this condition of things is 
both interesting and important because not only does 
it account for the difficulty—I had almost said the 
impossibility—of combining a yield of, say, 44 to 5 per 
cent. with absolute security, but it also explains why a 
financial writer is no longer able to give, with assurance, 
the guidance to the investor which would have been 
possible some years ago. And, first, as to the cause of 
the widening of the class of stocks or shares now some- 
times referred to as reasonably secure investments; 
some twenty years ago borrowers of capital were passing 
through a hard time by reason of the high rates of interest 
which had to be offered for loanable capital, while, per 
contra, those possessing capital were in the happy 
position of being able to obtain extraordinarily high rates 
of interest on their investments. Following upon the 
conclusion of the Great War capital was in keen demand, 
while the amount of such capital on offer was very 
limited. Some sixteen years ago, for example, it was 
possible to obtain the Government’s 5 per cent. War 
Loan at a price giving a yield of nearly 6 per cent., 
while today the same Loan, but in 3} per cent. form, 
commands a heavy premium. Prior charge stocks of the 
best English Railways usually gave a yield of over 
5 per cent., while the Ordinary shares of quite sound 
Industrial companies were expected to give to the 
holder a yield of about 10 per cent. Such conditions 
were, of course, unlikely to last for ever, especially as, 
coupled with high rates for bankers’ loans, industry and 
all new enterprises tended to be checked by the high 
charges for loanable capital. 





Then, as is usually the case, the pendulum began to 
swing to the opposite extreme. In more than one 
country the heavy obligations of the debtor class, including 
Governments themselves, were deemed to be a drag upon 
recovery, and when in 1931 our own Government was 
forced to abandon the gold standard, with its restric- 
tions and limitations, the policy was conceived of bringing 
about extreme monetary ease, a policy which was , : ; Si 
rendered possible by the power of the Government to making a choice of investment and hence the impeggporter ; 
expand credit, though that power could not have been so 8'Ven to the raising of fresh capital. _ 
expressed without the abandonment of the obligations Artruur W. Kipot. 
attaching to a free gold market. (Investment Notes on page 362.) 
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st, ANDREW'S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISGRDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 





. AND Prestpent—Tne Most Hon. tut | 
foR THE VESES ONLY. MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 
MID: 5 i 





Medical Superintendent: DanieL F, Ramraut, M.A., M.D. 


: espital is situated in 120 acres of: park and 
THIS Reietered ee ary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
pleasure ea or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
aeotal _ orary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
trouble, ser reatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
mecived fcr ical examinations. Private rooms with ‘special nurses, 
— in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
as of the varicus branches can be previded. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


a Reception Hespital, in detached grounds with a separate 
to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 

ratus for the mcst modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
os ae It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
wer including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
“ Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
acdiey ‘etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
(Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
iathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
or bio-chemical, bactericlogical, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
shments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
cat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
wardens and orchards of Moulton Park.. Occupation therapy is a 
ature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
ccupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
orth Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
cast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a shert 
aside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the sez shore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 





male 
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At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
all and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
roguet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
n have their own gardens, and fac:lities are provided for handicrafts 
wch as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
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A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 
British Commonwealth, 

LEADING CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER : 
THE COMMONWEALTH AND THE LEAGUC, 
SPAIN AND THE EUROPEAN TINDER. 

THE CHINESE TRIANGLE. 

ROOSEVELT VERSUS LANDON. 

THE MIDDLE SEA. 

EMPIRE MIGRATION: AN AUSTRALIAN VIEV. 
THE FATE OF THE PHILIPPINES, 
NEUTRALITY TO-DAY, 

MR. DE VALERA CHANGES FRONT. 


4lso Articles from Great Britain, India, Canada, Austratia, 
South Africa, and New Zealcnd. 

Price 5s. per ccpy, or 20s. per annum. United States end 

Canada $1 per copy, cr $4 p.a. India Rs.15 p.a. Post frec. 











To be obtained through all Booksellers, Railway Bookstalls and at 
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Like vintage wine, this Four Square tobacco is 





the pick of a vintage crop. Like vintage wine, 
for long years it has lain in the wood. Like 
vintage wine too, its label proclaims it; FOUR 
SQUARE RED, for the straight Virginia ; 
FOUR SQUARE BLUE, for the original 
mixture. Vintage tobaccos both, for men with 
palates to appreciate the freshness and purity of 


nature unalloyed by artificial flavouring. 


FOUR SQUARE 


en gt 
‘mlage ~\ Lobaccos 


Matured Virginia {Red Squares} 1/3 oz. Original Mixture {Blue Squares} 1/23 om 
GEORGE DOBIE & SON, LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND. (Manufacturers of Quality Tobaccos since - — 
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Investment Notes 


For those seeking an investment giving a yield of nearly 
_4& per cent. on the spot and only a few shillings less after 
allowing for redemption, the Siamese 4 per cent. Conversion 
Loan at 101 offers quite fair security, the yield at that price 
being just over £3 19s. or £3 17s., allowing for redemption 
by annual drawings at par commencing next year. For those 
desiring a permanent investment without any question 
of date of maturity, the London, Midland and Scottish 
Railway 4 per cent. Debenture Stock at its present price of 
107 gives a yield of about 3} per cent. The Government has 
no power to redeem the stock and as against the amount 
required for interest on the Company's Debenture Stocks, 
namely, of £4,440,000, the amount available last year was over 
£13,000,000. For those seeking a higher immediate yield 
P. & O. Steamship 43 per cent. Debenture Stock gives a 
return of about £4 4s. per cent., but the stock can be redeemed 
at any time after 1943, and if redemption were to take place 
at the earliest possible date the net yield would be reduced 
to £3 7s. 6d. percent. For those inclined to take more specula- 
tive, but not very speculative, risks mention may be made of 
the Buenos Ay¢es Great Southern Railway 4 per cent. Deben- 
ture Stock which at the present price gives a yield of over £5 5s. 
per cent. The railway is one of the principal ones in Argentina. 
The interest on the 4 and 5} per cent. Debenture Stocks calls 
for £966,000, while the amount available last year was 
£1,496,000. 
* % * * 
Some InpbustriAu Issues. 


In making any selection from an industrial group, special 
attention of course must be given to the margin of security 
represented by past profits. The Cumulative Preferred 
Ordinary stock of Lever Bros. carries a Preferential dividend 
of 20 per cent, and at the present price the yield to the investor 
is about 5 per cent. This dividend requires about £757,000 
and the amount available for the year ending December last 
was over £3,500,000. A Preference share giving a much 
lower yield but with a large margin of security is the 53 per 
cent. Preference of British Oil and Cake Mills, which at the 
present price gives a yield of just over 3 per cent. The Com- 
pany was formed some 37 years ago to amalgamate several 











AS A PERMANENT INVESTMENT 
the shares of British Banks and 
Insurance Companies offer safety of 
capital and certainty of income with 
excellent prospects of appreciation. 

Hitherto, investment in this field has been | 
restricted by the high cost of the shares | 
and the liability generally attaching to | 
them in respect of uncalled capital, 
Through the Trust of Bank & Insurance | 
Shares the investor can now acquire an 
interest, free from any personal liability, 
in shares selected from 52 leading 
British Banks and Insurance Companies. 


| TRYST 
0 


BANK & INSURANCE 
SHARES 


Bank-Insurance Units may be bought and sold 
at any time through any Stockloker or Bank. 
The estimated yield at current prices and based 
on cash dividends is from 3% per cent. to 4 
per cent. Price of Units, 26th August, 21s, 9d. 








TRUSTEES: MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
MANAGERS : TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED, 
30 CORNHILL : LONDON : E.C.3) TEL.: MANSION HOUSE 5467 


For full particulars apply to Managing Director for Trust of Bank & 
} Insurance Shares Handbook. | 


| | 
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cake-manufacturing and oil -refining firms. To pay the 


on the 5} per cent. Preference shares only about me ty — 
required, whereas for the past financial year the net rev 
available to meet the dividend was £586,000. Feveny 7 


Financial Notes 


SPECULATION INCREASING, 
Wutte the Stock Markets as a whole continue to 
a firm appearance, and while high-class investment stor 
Ot) 


keep firm on the cheapness of money, there can be no ques, - oo 
that activity is increasingly centring on the more mae om a 
descriptions, while dealings themselves are probably. 4f (chairma 
more speculative character than they were a few y In the 
ago. Home Industrial shares continue to be active emieual noticed fi 
the shares of’ all concerns likely to benefit in ian pte DW trading ¥ 
Government expenditure on Defence, but the improve YB work in | 
in trade generally has also affected certain interests, Ip iad cre 
shipping shares are steadily rising. ' ee fig’ 
* * * %* During 

GoL_p SHARE Activity, “=. 

So far as the past week is concerned, however, the feaje 4 
has undoubtedly been the activity and strength of sone, oer 
the gold-mining shares under the lead of West Wit; , — 
Consolidated Goldfields, the latter company being a ay 
holder of West Wits shares. The rise in West Wits jy Ympetit 


of course, been sensational. The nominal value of 
shares is only 10s., but at one time last year they 

quoted at under 30s., while even this year they stood at, 
time at 85s. Now, however, the price is nearer to £14, 


to accep! 
purificati 
manship 
with the 









































share, the rise of the last week or two having been accentyjgm ur in 
by the flotation of a subsidiary, the shares of which hyge ®PPY™! 


facturing 
Company 
great, line 
Company 
plant for 


been introduced to the markets at a very big premium, q 
as holders of West Wits shares have had the right to ay) 
for a certain number of the shares at par, these “ right; 
have constituted a substantial bonus. 


‘~ - re _ of our pl 

steaming 

PETER ROBINSON PREFERENCES. I told 

In these days when there is rather a tendency to challey _ by 
r then refe 


the rights of Preference shareholders, I think that the direety 
of Peter Robinson, Ltd., may be congratulated upon 
course they have taken with regard to the 7 per ca 
Cumulative Preference shareholders. These shares y 
issued at a time when even good industrial concerns hadj 
pay a very high rate of interest on new capital owing! 
the general value of money. Since then, these cm 
panies have had to face high interest charges accompani 
by a great slump in trade, so that it is scarcely surpris 
that the strain should have been a considerable one. h 
circular now issued to the Preference shareholders of Pe 
Robinson it is pointed out that the annual fixed charge 
interest on Debenture Loan and interest on £950,000 in7 
cent. Cumulative Preference shares is too high compi 
with the profit-earning capacity of the company. 
interim ordinary dividend has just been passed altogetie 
but the Preference interest has, of course, been duly 
Nevertheless, the strain on the company is recognised, 3 
while the Preference shares stand in the market at @ 
26s., there is little doubt that the price would be even high 
but for the narrow margin on which the company has lt 
working. 
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* * * * 


A VoLun7?ARY SCHEME. 

It appears that the company’s leasehold properties in Oxi 
Street are worth considerably more than the figure at vl 
they stand in ‘the balance-sheet, so that there would be 
difficulty in placing at par an issue of £750,000 of 4 perl 
Debenture Stock secured by a second mortgage on the ¢n 
and Western blocks of the Oxford Street property whieh 
mortgaged to the Clerical, Medical and General Life Assur 
Society. Therefore it is proposed to replace part of 
existing 7 per Cent. Preference shares and incidentally as 
outstanding amount (£77,000) of existing 4 per Cent. Debeat 
Stock by a new issue of 4 per Cent. Debenture Stock rede 
able by instalments over a period of years. The compat] 
now offering to purchase up to £475,000 of the existing’ 
Cent. Cumulative Preference shares of £1 at the price fii 
per £1 share, such price, at the option of the Prefergi 
sharcholders accepting the offer, either to be paid in Cam 
with interest at 4 per cent. per annum from February i} 
the date of payment, or to be satisfied by the issue of 4 
Cert. Debenture Stock at par. The offer, which, it shoul! 

(Continued on page 364.) 
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sell _ COMPANY MEETING 
£32.00 —a 
et reveng THE PATERSON ENGINEERING 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED TRADING ACTIVITY 





MR. WILLIAM PATERSON’S ADDRESS 





tae thirty-fifth annual general meeting of the Paterson Engineering 
Company, Limited, was held on August 20th at Windsor House, 
Kingsway’, London, W.C., when Mr. William Paterson, M.I.Mech.E. 

(chairman of the company), presided. 

In the course of his remarks, the Chairman said: It will be 

“ed fromthe report and accounts in your hands that the total 
trading profit has risen from £16,636 to £19,742, whilst the stock, 
work in progress, and sundry debtors amount to £95,251, and the 
trade creditors and receipts on uncompleted contracts total £58,245, 
both figures being an advance on those of last year, indicating 
increased trading activity. 

During the past year we have been pioneering new processes 
and making existing ones more economical. This necessitates 
research and experimentation, entailing expenditure for paving 
and consolidating the road to progress. The year’s trading enables 
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he featy usto pay the fixed dividend on the additional capital and to maintain 
af Some (@ the dividend on the ordinary shares at 10 per cent., whilst increasing 
Wits ; the carry forward from £7,529 to £10,057. It has been a strenuous 
1g a lam year, a condition not lessened by unreasonable and uneconomical 
Wits had competition, largely due to the tendency of some public authorities 
1e of {eto accept the lowest tender regardless of other factors. Water 
they 4 purification plant must be of liberal design and first-class work- 
0d at gaye manship if the highest standard of purification is to be maintained 
‘0 £14 with the lowest expenditure on running costs, 


Qur industrial department has been kept busy designing and 
supplying equipment for clarifying and softening water for manu- 
facturing and boiler feed purposes. The Cunard-White Star 
Company have for many years past fitted our softeners on their 


centuat 
hich hay 
nium, a 


to ay great liners, and the contract received through John Brown and 
rights Company, Limited, for the softening and boiler feed conditioning 


plant for the * Queen Mary ’ was a gratifying recognition of the value 
of our plant where the necessity for maintenance of the highest 
steaming efficiency is of paramount importance. 

I told you last year of our new venture in the sterilisation of 
water by ozone. You will be pleased to hear that. the pilot plant 
then referred to has continued to give entire satisfaction to the 
authority concerned, from whom we have received repeat orders 
for installations totalling 34 million gallons daily. Similar installa- 
tions are operating with satisfaction and others are about to be 
put into service. 
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ENCOURAGING OVERSEAS TRADE. 


Orders received from overseas have been encouraging in these 
dificult times when the self-determining policy of the Dominions, 
with whom we have successfully traded in the past, tends to inhibit 
the natural expansion of export business in the Empire, whilst 
trading restrictions imposed by overseas economic conditions 


; Of Pegihave in some cases delayed the fruition of schemes representing 
-harge i@e considerable expenditure in preliminary investigations and proposals. 


Farly this year we shipped to the City of Osaka complete control 
upment for a filtration installation of 120,000,000 gallons daily 
capacity, equivalent to about one-third of the total volume of water 


0 in 7) 
compat 


tog listributed to Greater London, a weleome contract as the Japanese 
fuly ae keen, discriminating purchasers, having the world as their 
me market of supply. 
. : As regards the current year, I am glad to be able to tell you that 
ti order book shows a gratifying increase as compared with the 
he u orresponding period last year. 
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The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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fi Reviews: Hugh I’A, Fawcett, Sow Giles, Geoffrey West, and 

thers. 
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This is no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 
(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


(founded 









SHARES ISSUED AT 


G‘ a ; 

~~ ESTABLISHED 1852 10 
NORWICH Fr O 
UTI) ERE 


SOCIETY £4.11-10% 


AN OLD SOCIETY WITH A VERY 
LARGE PROPORTION OF RESERVES 










Assets now approx. ad £2,000,000 
Mortgage Advances exceed £1,500,000 
HEAD Sec., €. GC. Crook, F.C.A., 34 (S.), Prinee of 
OFFICE: Wales Road, Norwich. 
Lendon: 16 City Read, E.C 1, 











There was a young lady of Glynde 
Who was most sympathetic and kynde; 
She stopped buying “ chocs,” 
Put the cash in a box, 
And posted a cheque to the Blynde. 
Of course she sent it to SIR FRANCIS MORRIS, J.P., Hon. Treasurer, 
LONDON ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND 
144a WARWICK STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 




















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... eee eco avo eco ose £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund oe eco eco ee ove evo £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve on ona eco eee on £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 362.) 


understood, is clearly a matter for voluntary acceptance, 
is conditional upon its acceptance on or before September 30th 
or such later date, if any, as the directors may determine in 
respect of not less than £200,000 of the issued Preference 
shares. 

* * * * 


A REASONABLE PROPOSAL. 


The proposal seems to have a good deal to commend it both 
to the company and to the Preference shareholders. <A 
reorganisation of the capital on the lines proposed promises 
at the outset to secure a reduction in the annual interest 
charges of nearly £9,000, while the position of the Preference 
shareholders accepting the offer upon the assumption that they 
elect to take Debenture Stock and not cash for their shares 
will in respect of each £100 of Preference shares surrendered 
be somewhat as follows :—As regards capital, their holding 
will be increased to £130, thus virtually representing the price 
of the Preference shares today. The annual income on 
the holding would of course be £5 4s., as against £7, but the 
security would become a second mortgage and charge on the 
company’s entire undertaking and property instead of ranking 
as at present behind all the company’s creditors, secured and 
unsecured, including creditors for money hereafter borrowed 
by the company. 

* * * * 
PATERSON ENGINEERING. 


Although at the recent general meeting of Paterson 
Engineering Co., Ltd., the Chairman, Mr. William Paterson, 
explained that the full effect of the additional capital was not 
fully reflected in the accounts for the past year, the position 
disclosed was nevertheless a good one, the trading profit show- 
ing a rise of just over £3,000, whilst the stock, the working 
progress and receipts on uncompleted contracts showed an 
advance on those of last year indicating increased trading 
activity. Moreover, the Chairman was able to state that as 
regards the current year the order-book showed a good increase 
over the previous year. A. W. K. 








THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund ae sie eee ne Yen 129,150,000 
Head Office: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Bangkok, 
Batavia, Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen, Fengtien (Muk- 
den), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking, 
Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Moji, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), Tsingtao, Yingkow. 
The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. H. KANO, London Manager. 


London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 











Capital (fully paid) - - . - £3,780,192 
Rest or Reserve Fund - £3,857,143 
Deposits - - - - . - £64,009,174 





| World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


LONDON OFFICES—City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2; 
8 West Smithfield, E.C. 1. 
West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 


Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 


Bond Street: 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 
249 Branches throughout Scotland, 


| 
| 
| 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. | 














Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 

















“The Spectator” Crossword No, 20 
By ZENO 


solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. 
be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be recei 
first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first cop 
Te 


Envelopes shy 
ved not later thay 
before NOON «| 


Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The ng 
; m4 


of the winner will be published in our next issue. 
solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, 


surcharged on delivery.] 


Envelopes CONtAininy 
otherwise they | 








































































































i 2 3 5 
4 5 6 7 8 4 m 
Lt fas 13 14 ra 
15 | 
16 17 18 | 
20 21 22 | 23 24 135 
26 27 28 
29 30 31 32 
33 | | 34 36 | 
36 | | 37 | Z 
ACROSS 3. It is assuring to find I gy 
1. ‘‘ Make the Moor thank me, not wnat the turf i: 
love me and reward me, the epic! 
For making him... an ass.” 4. Call for an answer to p: 
11. ’m not ruddy in com- about ! 
plexion. 5. Blow with this for a gr 
14. Parts of golf-clubs that near wave. 
the 13. 6. How a_ knitter wou 
15. Boot is sure (anag.). explain ? 
16. There’s hazard in a bet ! 7. Fourteen pounds in a pr. 
18. A useful joiner! frigerator would be this 
19. See 20. 8. 32-100. 
20. Relative speed with above. 9. “‘ Great families of ... 7 
21. You will find this animal show, 


very nearly does! 


2. I could not love thee, 


dear, so much, 
. . . [not honour more.” 


5. This makes mine an animal. 


26. My first is unchecked in 10, 


Cd 


my second in 7. 


. Abbreviated title of a book 


by Masefield. 


. rev. Mark out. 


29. You'll have a game with his. 


33. 


35. 


36. 
37. 


. Exceedingly humorous—in 


a wealthy way ! 


. “Choose a firm... before it 


fall, and in it 
Catch, ere she change, the 
Cynthia of this minute.” 
rev. Remedy that will meet 
your every ill. 
An _ obstruction 
thirsty ? 
Violent poison. 


for the 


These are caused by revolu- 
tions — fortunately not 
violent ! 

DOWN 


1. Oversight ?! 


. This place leads to a place of 


prayer—also to war! 


And lords, whose paren 
were the Lord know 
who.”’—Defoe. 


10. Champions. 
12 “With a cargo ( 
diamonds, 


Emeralds, amethyst, 
Topazes, and cinnamon, atl 
gold... 3 7 


. rev. A beginning in golf. 
. rev. Inspire. 

. rev, (2/3 of 31)*+0. 

. Paint inartistically. 


+ oe ee 
That this is all remains 0! 
thee ?”’ 


34. ‘‘ The old man” ? 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 204 















































STOUT HW rE oT ! 
S|TIRIA IT| Vi ALRIIIU 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 204 is Miss Marcella Cowal 


Monk Sherborne, Basingstoke. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 leticrs). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 

line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcemenis exceed 9 lines. Scries discounts : 24% for 

6 insertions; 5% for 13; 7}% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
99 Gower Sireet, London, W.C. 1, with remitiance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 











PERSONAL 


BOOTS and SOCKS of all sizes, particu- 
cn gn urgently needed by the poor among 
m we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal Green. 
— mail or rail to the REV. Percy INESON, East End 
K wh Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, B. 1. 
SS. 


oad sent her jewels to an Admiral in 
oe age he take them to George Farrow’s 
offiee, and ask whether he could justify his statement 
which she had so frequently read in the three great 
Joadon dailies every Saturday? Here you have it. 
#4 lawyer once said to Mr. Hurcomb: ‘Seeing that 
you offer £1,080 for the jewels and silver, and only took 
minutes to assess the value, whereas another firm took 
44 hours and then offered £450, you can have them in 
for your cheque.” The cheque was at once 
e Admiral, in acknowledging cheque for some 
en eid of pounds, writes: ‘25/7/36. Dear Mr. 
Furow,—I must say how amazed I was to find how 
quickly Mr. Hurcomb arrived at their value and your 
ptness in paying. My friend will be pleased.” 
We moter all England and Wales in quest of jewels and 
silver, pictures, furniture, china, antiques, chiefly for 
VS.A. We aim at 21s. fee for the call. Ere a month 
we shall be quite near you. Valuations for all purposes, 
—Quo. Farrow, Carlton House, 11p Regent Street, 

Piceadilly Circus, 8.W.1. ’Phone: Whitehall 7261. 
U PAIR.—Swiss gentleman wishes find post au pair in 
return would teach French, Latin and Greek.—C. T. 

93 (Poste Rest. Mt. Blanc, Genéve). 


CULTURE, 

















EAUTY, REVERENCE 
Cemeteries are wasteful, sordid and unsightly. Cre- 
mation preserves the land and its beauty. Membership 
of the Cremation Society provides for free cremation-at 
death from £5 5s., or six annual payments of £1 1s. Also 
contributory plan of 3d. per week over limited period. 
Write now for FREE prospectus $.C.A, 
CREMATION SOCIETY, 
23 Nottingham Place, W.1. 





GUARANTEED REMEDY; 

3 no dyes or stains; LASTING results assured 
(vide Press) ; non-greasy ; simple application ; grateful 
ehents include Royalty.—Write for FREE offer to C. L. 
LABORATORIES (T.S.), 37 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


REY HAIR.—A 








NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
“Tecan... and I will.”—BritisH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 





We've paid in debts to “‘ Uncle Sam” 

A more than vulgar fraction, 

If ‘“ Uncle Sam” would smoke TOM LONG 
He'd ‘sure get satisfaction.” 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


EDUCED income and Dividends. The Alexandra 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 

fn Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.— Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C.1, gratefully acknowledged. 











CINEMAS 


CADEMY CINEMA. 
Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 
The First Dutch Comedy, 
“DE KRIBBEBIJTER” (The Cross Patch), (U). 
The taming of a masculine shrew. 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
WANTED 


mers SCHOOL. 


HEADMASTERSHIP. 

The Governing Body of the above Endowed School 
invite applications for the post of Headmaster. Con- 
sideration will be given only to those who are Graduates 
of a University in the United Kingdom, and preference 
be shown to these who hold an Honours Degree. 
Applicants must be between 30 and 45 years of age. 
Full particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained from the CLERK TO THE GOVERNORS OF 
MonMouTH SeHoor, 9 Agincourt Street, Monmouth. 





VACANT AND 








A fascinating four months’ Cruise 
visiting more than 50 ports and places 


in 20 different countries. An en- 
chanting voyage by the World’s 
Wonder Ship, 


EMPRESS of BRITAIN 


largest ever to circle the globe. Spacious, 
airy apartments, public rooms designed by 
famous artists, full size tennis court, squash 
court, Olympian pool. Limited Membership. 


First-class only. 
From Monaco Jan. 23, 1937. 
Minimum Rate: 438 Gns. 
(including standard shore excursions) 


For Further Particulars—YourLocalAgent, or 
eC | ° gY ofe 
WORLDS GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1. 
(WHltehall 5100), and 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, 


Liverpool, Southampton, Bristol, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Glasgow, Dundee, Beltast&Dublin, 











COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


HAT GOOD POST? Get it at THE QUEEN’s SEc- 
RETARIAL COLLEGE, 67 Queen's Gate, S.W.7, two 
minutes Gloucester Road Station. Training Excellent : 
Posts Good: Fees Moderate: seven months, £55. 
Speedy appointments follow efficiency. Our own delight- 
ful clubs and canteen. Western 6939. 








AR EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List of 

Successes. Six successes out of seven entries, 

September, 1935.—DAVLES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park, W.11. Telephone: Park 4414/5. 


OME CIVIL, I.C.S., CONSULAR, 
OFFICE. 

The reduction in the number of subjects required 
in the examination for certain of the above Services 
permits a slight reduction in the cost of tuition. Frank 
advice about the chances of prospective candidates 
is given at a personal interview without fee or obligation. 

DAVIES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W. 11. 

Park 4414/5. 
Over 300 successes since 1927. 








FOREIGN 


[PSWicH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


G.P.D.S.T 


Thorough General Education. Preparation for School 
and Higher Certificate Examinations, University En- 
trance 
Separate Junior House, Domestie Science and Froebel 
training departments, 
charge of children whose parents are abroad. 
£90 per annum. 
Boarders 
prospectus to the HEADMISTRESS. 


and Scholarship work. Good Playing Fields, 
Complete 
Fees 

A limited number of Scholarships for 
available-——Apply for particulars and 


Two boarding houses. 


are 





L 


HEADMISTRESS : 


nised by the Board of Education. 
external and University entrance examinations. Domestic 
Science, Commercial, Music, Gardening and Art Courses. 
All games, swimming and riding. 
400 acres of park. 
varied diet, fresh fruit and salads daily. 
leaving scholarships, 
abroad, if desired. 


OWTHER COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
(Bodelwyddan Castle, Abergele, N. Wales). 
Sir J. W. Ronald Macleay, G.C.M.G. 
Miss K. I. Sayers, M.A. (Cantab.). 
Mathematical Tripos, Girton College. 
Public boarding school for 240 girls, ages 17-19, recog- 
Pupils prepared fcr 


CHAIRMAN: 


Private golf course, 

Thoroughiv 
Entrance and 
Entire charge of children from: 


Sea and mountain air. 





standard. 
Musicianship, Art, Handicrafts, &¢.—Particulars from 
PRINCIPAL, 43-7 Harley Street, W. 1. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, . W.1.—Sound 
modern education from Preparatory to University 
Special Courses for older girls. Games, 





ee 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AN-Y¥-BRY SF 
Near Llandudno Junction. 


ESTABLISHED 1893. 





Lately removed to Large Country Estate, combining 


Sea and Mountain Air of uniquely invigorating qualities. 


INCORPORATING MODERN METHODS OF 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR EACH PUPIL. 
Only a limited number admitted. 

Natural History, Music, Economics, in addition to 


usual Curriculum. 


Junior School 7-10, Middle School 10-14, Upper 


School 14-17. 


Head-Master: J. ANTONY THompson, M.A. Cantab. 
For Prospectus apply SECRETARY. Telephone 81191. 





By Coxpirion 


COACHING UNDER SOUND 
4 CONDITIONS.—Expert individual coaching for 


School Certificate, University, Service and professional 
entrance eXams., 
careers, J 
Apply, M. CHANING-PEARCE, M.A., South Leigh, Oxon. 


health and 
successes, 


of character, 
Ten years’ 


with care 


No abnormal boys. 








‘'TNIVERSITY OF 


* Appointment: of ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
Departments of-Greek and Latin. 


BIRMINGHAM. 





Applications are invited 
URER in Classics. 

Stipend £300 per annum. Duties to begin October Ist, 
1936, Six copies of application, with not more than three 
testimonials or references, must be sent on or before 
September lith, to the undersigned, from whom further 
Particulars may be obtained. 

Cc. G. BURTON, 


Secretary. 


for the post of ASSISTANT 


The University, 
Edmund street, 
Birmingham 3. 





July, 1936, 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


So DOLGELLEY, 
Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 


Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 





WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, 
NORTH WALES. 


HEAD-MISTRESS : 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 
H individual lines for girls from 10-19, Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 








Domestic Science:' Fees £120-180 p.a, 


WNLY AUTHORISED BY H.M.C, 


PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. 


BOOK 


Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa 


tion of Preparatory Schools. Consult at Libraries, Clubs, 


&e. Schools, Careers, Professions, &c. 10s. 6d. net.— 
YEAR BOOK PRESS, 31 Museum Street, W.C. 1. 











EDUCATIONAL 
39TH ANNUAL EDITION. 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS. 


An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools and Tutors. 
Crown 8vo., 928 Pages. Price 5s. Postage 6d. Contains 
particulars with illustrations of Preparatory, Private 
and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors, Co- 
educational Schools, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
Training, and Physical Training Colleges, &e. 

J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


LPINE COLLEGE.—ARVEYES-VILLARS, Vaup, 
Lt SWITZERLAND. 4,100 feet up on a south slope of 
the Alps. An English school for boys from 12 to 19, 
offering individual education and care. Preparation 
for all English examinations and for Universities and 
Army. Modern Languages. Health. Character. 
Winter and other sports. Scouting.—Particulars from 
Headmaster, J. M. S. BARNARD, M.A. (Cantab.), Fox 
Oak, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &e., promptly ex. MSS, 
J 1s. 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N, 
McFarLaNne(C), TheStudy,96Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea. 


AKE MONEY writing tiny sentiments. Highest 
N paid literary work. 56 English and American 
firms buying.—E. E. SERVICE, 1 (S) Glenside, Plymouth, 

7RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
\ spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGEN® 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.5. 
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Prepaid Classified Advettisements—Continued 





HOLIDAYS 





AUSANNE.—Small pensionnat; charming house ; 

pleasant situation above town; inclusive fees. 

Reference Bishop of Southampton. Apply Miss CuTTs, 
26 Donnington Square, Newbury, Berks. 





JRITE for new de luxe book of beautiful country 
W mansion. 1,000 acres park ; sight of sea ; residential 
from 4} guineas per week. Also newest special treatments 
for rheumatic and allied disabilities. — Address: 
KINMEL HALL (RHEUMA Spa, Ltp.), Abergele, North 
Wales. ’Phone: Abergele 156. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


T ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








He you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 
bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of 7'he Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach Z'he Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 insertions, 5°% for 13, 
74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 





qas OF TAILORED MACCLESFIELD SILK 
' DRESSES.—Models to measure during sale from 
21s.; with short sleeves from 23s. 6d. Specimen dress 
sent on approval. 

Write for catalogue and patterns.—LEODIAN, 5.P.6, 


54 Cookridge Street, Leeds, 
. UNDERWEAR DIRECT FROM MAKERS 
means big savings for Thrifty Buyers ! Lower than 
any shop prices, because no middlemen’s profits.—Send 
for Free Patterns and Illustrated Catalogue of lovely 
**R-P ” Underwear. Every size and style, for Women, 
Children, Men. Pure Wool. Mixtures, Art Silk. Complete 
satisfaction guaranteed.—Write to BIRKETT & PHILLIPS, 
Lrp., Dept. S., Union Road, Nottingham. 











HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 





KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


For properties of every description apply to 
Messrs. F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
AND CO., 
SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 


(Tels. : 1147/8) (Tel.: 240) (Tel. : 938). 


by ELLERMAN 
& BUCKNALL 


The service which main- 
tains a high standard of 
excellence, combining the 
amenities of comfortable 
sea travel with economic 
rates. 


iS oneededl ead 
Regular . Service to: 
CAPETOWN PORT 
ELIZABETH EAST 
LONDON DURBAN & 
LOURENCO MARQUES 
Steamers designed and equipped 
for Tropical conditions. All 
outside cabins with window or 
porthole. Spacious public 
rooms and extensive prome- 
nade decks. Every facility for 
sport and_ recreation. Write 
for schedule of sailings. 


— = OB Ee 
& BUCKNALL 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY LTD., 


104-6 Leadenhall St., LONDON, E.C. 3. 
Avene 31 ———_—_—_ 


bw £40 
CAPETOWN 
DURBAN 
£46 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


PELE —-acelions cookers, 40 Ib., 5s, : 

essert, 18 Ib., 48.; .281b., 7s. 15 1b. ac 
14 Ib. dessert, 6s. Damsons, 12 Ib., 3s. 64.; see _ 
Carriage paid England and Wales.—FRanx hcg 
Steeple Morden, Royston, Herts. SCOR, 


M 








| 
ACKIEtS PETTICOAT TAIL 
SHORTBREAD for thosewho like it thi 
Sugared segments, in tins, 8s. by inland post, 


J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTp, 
108 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 2. 








OO 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSEs 


Seis 

BINGDON - ON — CALDEC 
HOUSE. A comfortable country house rend 
miles from Oxford. Large garden. Vishing.—Mrs, Boyp 
Caldecott House Hotel, Abingdon. 





- THAMES. 





eee Ss 
ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, 8.W.1) 

—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or go: 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict, 3347, 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. &. water 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. AA, Rac. 
Illd. Guide from R. Luvs, Manager ial 





on 
oe ae E ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
“Crescent, Tgms.: ‘* Melcrest,”” Edinburgh. Tel, 31295, 





1 ANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL, BATH.—600ft. above 
_dsea level, south aspect, delightful grounds, Newly dec, 
Good English cooking. Hotel omnibus free. From 4 gns, 





ee oe tealth Rent Britain’s Greatest 

Hydro, For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed. 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNSand 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S reheat HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
P. R. H. A., LtD., St. GEORGE'S HOUvsE, 193 REGEN? 
Street, W. 1. 





URREY, TRUST -INNS for excellent country 
.- quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey.— 
Apply for List ** S,”’ stating requirements to, “ SURREY 





EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
] PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. GaSToN, 76 Strand, W.C.2. (Tem, 3048). 





Trust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford, 
\ JARWICK CLUB, LTD. (21 St. George's $q., S.W.L, 

—Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. w’kly: with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. wkly.—Vic. 728, 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean)—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY, 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL, 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORE'’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HASLEMERE.—WHITWELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 

—QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLT 

LINKS, 





KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 

KESWICK.—KESWICK. 

KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNCCH. 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 

LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 

LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 








NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


To ensure being cble to obtain a copy of 
THE SPECTATOR while on holiday, we 
respectfully suggest to our readers that they 
should place an order with a newsagent in the 
town in. which they are staying, or instruct 
us fo send a copy each week.to their tempor- 
ary address. Communications on this subject 
should be sent to: 


THE SALES. MANAGER, 
99 GOWER STREET, 
LONDON, : W.C.1. 
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MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 

OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 

—STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 


| PIFLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 


PORTREE (isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 


| PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—PERWICK BaY & LIs&y 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 

| RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE ANCHOR. 

| ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

| ST. EVES. (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 

| ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 

| ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 





LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1. 
—CROFTON, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W:C. 1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98-102 Cromweéll 

Ba: S:W.7. 

MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY. 

MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 

MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 

MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS, 








SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 

SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—_HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 


SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hom 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 


SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS 
STROUD (ar.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALACE, 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
TWYFORD (Berks).—GROVE HALL. 
WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).-THEOBALD’S PALE 


—— 
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